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EDITORIAL 





Ir isn’t the heat as much as it is the fumility. 


NoTHING makes a man feel hotter than to realize that 
his credit is frozen. 


FRANCE seems willing to let Germany get back on her 
feet if France can keep her shoes. 


A SUCCESSFUL financier is a man who not only has the 
first dollar he ever made but the last dollar many other 
people ever earned. 


EUROPE DESPISED 
ENDRIK VAN LOON, American writer and his- 


torian, returned home after spending several years in 
Holland, land of his birth, writing a life of Rembrandt, and 
on reaching these shores he remarked: “Europe no longer 
has anything to offer us; it has petered out.” 

That, of course, is mere balderdash. It is exactly on a 
level with that steady stream of ill-mannered criticism of 
America by European writers. Neither Europe nor Amer- 
ica is as bad as their transocean critics paint them. It is 
easy to find something to ridicule and condemn in any 
country’s ways, manners and institutions praised by writers 
in another country. There is still a certain instinctive hos- 
tility toward foreigners and foreign countries—particularly 
so if those countries have certain advantages over our own. 
While statesmen keep up a line of talk about universal peace, 
brotherly love and mutual understanding traveling writers 
maintain a constant stream of international criticism— 
the United States catching the brunt of it. It has really 
become ridiculous. 


TOO SENSITIVE 


OST people will feel that the proposal to eliminate 
the episode of the surrender of Cornwallis from the 
Yorktown sesquicentennial pageant is considerateness car- 
ried to the point of ridicule. There is nothing in picturing 
this historical event, for simple celebration purposes, to shock 
the sensibilities of the English. There was no indication 
that the English had the least objection to it. To omit that 
episode would be like leaving the character of Hamlet out 
of the play “Hamlet.” It is just a picturization of an im- 
portant event in our history. A pageant at Valley Forge 
would logically picture Washington and his men starving 
and freezing and being reduced to misery by the strong 
English army at Philadelphia, but there would be no feeling 
aroused against the English of today because of it. It is 
fitting and proper for any nation to commemorate the 
glorious deeds of its founding fathers, and the nervous sug- 
gestion that foreigners’ feelings might be ruffled is not only 
unreasonable but in rather bad taste. Would Senator Swan- 
son and other Virginians object to a movie showing Lee 
surrendering to Grant? Of course not. 
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THE COUNTRY WILL RECOVER 


ROUGH T is a terrible thing while it lasts—bu: 

rest seems to do the soil good and when the dr 
is over, all vegetation takes on new life and grows ) 
unusual vigor. This is shown in the regions which 
affected by the drought of last summer. Things have n 
before grown so fast as they have this season. It is : 
that the water supply is still far below normal in n 
sections, in spite of abundant rains. It takes a long 
for the deep underground sources to be replenished. 
drought this year has visited different regions than tha: 
last year, and the people of these stricken regions have the 
sympathy of the whole country. “If it isn’t one thin; 
another” these days. Droughts, stock crashes and hank 
failures, starvation prices for wheat, lack of market 
fruit, eggs and other cash products—these are a few of the 
very discouraging things this country has to meet. N« 
theless, human beings have infinite courage and the 
not let these conditions beat them. 


Ir Looks as if it’s harder to save Germany than it \ 
to lick her. 


TALKING PREACHERS 


ITTLE preachers here and there over the country seem 

to have entered enthusiastically into a Marathon talk 
ing contest. They actually take pride in having talked tor 
24 hours or more on a stretch. Of course the reverend 
gentlemen are justified in going after a little of that pul 
licity which now seems to be the summum bonum of :!! 
lines of endeavor, but it is a mistake to advertise a weak 
ness. There is a feeling among hearers that preachers talk 
too long anyway—always did. To prove that they can 
talk much longer is likely to cause uneasiness rather than 
admiration. Who would thrill over a record heat wave, 
or a record dry spell? What credit is there for the man 
who strives to keep his radio going longest and loudest at 
night? Some endurance records are worse than no records 
—even if they do achieve a little publicity. 


THE overproduction of wheat seems to worry the coun- 
try more than the overproduction of wild oats. 


GOLFERS 
OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, who has the wisdom 1! 


comes with nearly 100 years of age, said that he never 
knew a golfer that had a mean character. That is a su’ 
prising statement, and can only be explained on the gr 
that John D. plays on his own private golf courses, ind 
only with people who are honored with his invitation. |: 
ritable and crotchety golfers—and all normal ones a‘ 
simply conceal their real natures and feelings from +! 
generous host. Strangely enough the ancient oil mua 
statement came just at a time when golfing. dubbers fron 
coast to coast, and from slice to hook, were in a seethin- 
rage over the new larger and lighter golf ball put 
use this year. They blame it bitterly for all their s! 
that go off at a tangent—or do not go at all. The vitupe 
tion, execration, imprecation, denunciation and comm! 
tion hissed against the new ball would indict the golfing 
character in general. Particularly so since the new 
is not at all to blame. The same things happened with 
old ball. In fact the large, light ball is the dubber’s frienc. 
It plays the part of the scapegoat of antiquity. But, alas! 
it does not improve the golfer’s character. 
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Was the Seven-Power Conference a Success? 


HAT was accom- 

plished by the 

seven-power 
conference which was 
held in London for the financial relief 
of Germany after it became apparent 
that the Hoover moratorium on inter- 
governmental debts alone would not 
be sufficient to prevent a general col- 
lapse Of the Reich? 

This conference, from the standpoint 
of the task before it and the men who 
composed it, was 
by far the most im- 
portant since the 
close of the World 
war, 

The German del- 
egates went to the 
conference hoping 
against hope that 
they might return 
to the fatherland 
with large loans to 
tide the country 
over the emergen- 
cy period and start 
it well on its way to financial re- 
covery. Chancellor Bruening and For- 
eign Minister Curtius feared that a re- 
turn empty handed would result in an 
immediate overthrow of their regime 
and the establishment of either a fas- 
cist or communist government. 

Many industrial and banking lead- 
ers in Germany, however, expected no 
more than a transitional solution of 
the credit problem and they were re- 
signed to the inevitable, They realized 
that the fact that the delegates of six 
nations were conferring with their 
representatives in London would quiet 
the nerves of Germany: | ‘ake much 
of the wind out of the sails of the 
Hitlerites and the communists. 

What was really done did not sat- 
isfy the German delegates by any 
means. But they had to make the 
best of the worst. Besides, the visits 
to Berlin of Secretary of State Stimson 
and Prime Minister MacDonald and 
Foreign Minister Henderson of Great 
Britain immediately after the confer- 
ence acted as a palliative and made it 
much easier for Bruening and Curtius 
lo face their people. 

The delegates of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan and Belgium unanimously adopt- 
ed a report involving two fundamental 
proposals. 

First, the threatened financial col- 
lapse of Germany was staved off for 
the time by agreeing to recommend 
that all financial institutions renew 





Henderson 


Solons, Seeking to Stave Off Collapse of Reich, 
Adopt Hoover Plan to Supplement the Moratorium 


and maintain the Reichbank’s present 
short-term credits for a period of 
three months. This step was clearly 
a postponement and a palliative, but 
it was recognized everywhere that 
long-term credits of any size under 
present conditions would be out of 
the question. No sound banking in- 
stitution, it was apparent, would em- 
bark upon such a fantastic under- 
taking. 

Second, the Bank for International 
Settlements at Basel was asked to name 
an international committee of financial 
and banking experts to examine the 
German credit situation and to make 
recommendations. 

Naturally there is a great difference 
of opinion as to the value of the work 
of the London conference. 

Soviet Russia regarded the whole 
affair as a farce and professed to get 
much amusement out of the plight of 
the capitalistic world. “The whole 
capitalistic world,” declared Izvestia, 
leading Moscow paper, “is sick with 
grievous infirmity but thinks less how 
to save Germany than how much it 
may cure itself at Germany’s expense.” 

The prevailing view, however, is 
that the conference was far more suc- 
cessful than was at first supposed. In 
France, Great Britain, Italy and Bel- 
gium it was generally felt that the 
cessation of withdrawals of credit 
from Germany would make it possible 
for that country to pass through the 
present crisis. Even the Germans 
themselves began to look at the results 
in this light after a few days, although 
they were naturally disappointed when 
Bruening was compelled to return 
without any direct help in the way of 
foreign loans. The feeling that the 
conference, after all, had done much 
good increased after Ramsay MacDon- 
ald arrived in person to talk over the 
German situation “in a common sense 
way,” as he put it himself. 

Two things happened about the time 
of the conference to steady the finan- 
ces of Germany. The Acceptance and 
Guaranty Bank with the Reich as an 
active shareholder was established to 
act as a sort of balance wheel. Thou- 
sands of large business firms offered 
to pool their credit and skill in order 
to pave the way for a revocation of 
the various emergency decrees of the 
government and a return to normal 
banking conditions. The second turn 


in the situation was that 
the heavy withdrawals 
of gold from London by 
France temporarily 
made London, not Berlin, the danger 
point in world finances, 


The results of the London seven- 
power conference are generally spoken 
of as the Hoover plan, or as the second 
Hoover plan, because they are based 
upon the general principles laid down 
by the President of the United States 
in a message to the delegates and are 
supplementary to the moratorium 
which had already been adopted. 

Sound foundations for the establish- 
ment of stability in Germany were 
laid by the conference, declared Pres- 
ident Hoover. “The major problem,” 
he continued, “is one affecting pri- 
marily the banking and credit condi- 
tions and can best be solved by the 
voluntary cooperation of the bankers 
of the world rather than by govern- 
ments with their conflicting interests. 
Such a basis of cooperation is assured, 
The program supplements the suspen- 
sion of intergovernmental debts al- 
ready in effect. The combined effect 
should enable the German people with 
their resources, industry and courage 
to overcome the temporary difficulties 
and restore their credit.” 

Secretary Mellon was under the im- 
pression that fright and nervousness 
were partly to 
blame for the 
crisis. The finan- 
cial stability = ot 
Germany, he de- 
clared at the close 
of the conference, 
“has been shaken 
by a lack of con- 
fidence which is 
not justified by 
Germany’s _ inter- 
nal economic sit- 
uation. German 
industries are well 
organized and given time and reason- 
ably favorable conditions will again 
assert themselves and show the in- 
herent strength of Germany’s indus 
trial arm.” The one-year moratorium 
for war debts and reparations, sup- 
plemented by the recommendations of 
the London conference, he said, pro 
vides the necessary breathing spel! 
for the financial recuperation of Ger 
many. Meanwhile financial experts 
representing the nations interested in 
reparations are meeting at the British 
foreign office to consider the effect of 
the moratorium on the Young plan. 
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CUT OR CRASH 
EDUCTION of the dividend rate 
R of United States Steel from $7 
to $4 a year with the scaling 
down of salaries of the officials and 
office workers of that big corporation 
brought up anew the issue of wage 
reductions. It was believed in Wall 
Street that the expected cut in divi- 
dends would mean an adjustment of 
the basic wage scale of the 200,000 
workers which had been steadily 
maintained, but the directors were 
silent on the subject. 

The wage-cut question, however, 
had been just previously stirred up 
when Representative Condon of Rhode 
Island wrote to President Hoover ask- 
ing him to intervene in the “wage cut- 
ting campaign” in the textile industry 
which had resulted in strikes and vio- 
lence in his state. Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont made the reply, stat- 
ing that many corporations were “in 
extremely difficult positions”; that 
they had cut salaries and dividends 
and were faced with the prospect of 
either closing down altogether or re- 
sorting to “temporary” wage reduc- 
tions. While regretting this condi- 
tion Mr. Lamont added: “I do not be- 
lieve it is the duty of the government 
to interfere in such cases, neither do 
I think such interference could be ef- 
fective.” This created a mild sensation 
because, on the face of it, it marked 
the first retreat from the administra- 
tion’s attitude against wage cuts taken 
after the market crash in 1929, not- 
withstanding President Hoover’s sub- 
sequent declaration that that policy 
“remained unchanged.” 


U. S. Steel had been a sort of “ex- 
hibit A” in wage maintenance, but 
when earnings fell in the June quar- 
ter to only six cents a share on the 
preferred stock and the decreased 
dividend disbursement created a de- 
ficit of nearly $8,000,000 it was de- 
cided that something must be done, in 
spite of the surplus of some $188,000,- 
000 saved from prosperous days. The 
other steel companies felt similar dis- 
tress. Vice President Woll of the 
American Federation of Labor a short 
time previously advocated in a New 
York speech a general raise of wages 
to stimulate activity and increase pur- 
chasing power. Meanwhile the Labor 
Department reported 400 strikes and 
controversies, most of which have 
grown out of reduced wages. Some 
time ago Pennsylvania railroad offi- 
cials accepted a 10 per cent slash and 
now word goes out that employees are 
to get six per cent less than formerly. 
“White collar” workers of the South- 
ern system were also scheduled for 
cuts. 

In spite of administration influence 
and insistence and conference agree- 
ments, it is a fact that wage cutting 
has progressed steadily, either direct- 
ly or through dismissals and shorter 


TOPICAL TOPICS 


work periods. At first cuts were 
more or less secretive, but now they 
are made openly. Thus, what The 
Pathfinder predicted is coming to pass 
—and how! The war-time inflation 
bubble HAS burst despite desperate 
efforts by the administration, big busi- 
ness leaders and organized labor to 
maintain the “silk shirt” schedule. 
It’s a case of cut or crash, explain em- 
ployers. Which supports The Path- 
finders oft-repeated assertion that in- 
stead of working hardship on the 
worker the return to normalcy in 
wages will act to his advantage by 
keeping hard-hit industries going, 
thereby giving employment to more 
than would otherwise be the case. 
Besides, it may be added, the general 
wage reduction has not kept pace with 
the toboggan of prices. Not since 
pre-war days have the necessities of 
life been so cheap and the dollar able 
to buy more. 

The final chapter in the face of try- 
ing to maintain war wages through 
artificial means is a further reflection 
on the big business complex which 
has been primarily responsible for 
getting the country in its present eco- 
nomic fix. The Republican Party, to 
save its face and to follow precedent, 
will, of course, renominate its present 
standard bearer (who, from all pres- 
ent indications, will be reelected), but 
the smoldering spirit now prevalent 
among voters in both major parties is 
that it will be many a presidential year 
thereafter before one or the other 
again choses to experiment with a 
chart-and-graph business man instead 
of a dyed-in-the-wool politician. 


A WICKERSHAM WALLOP 


Every time the Wickersham com- 
mission on law enforcement publishes 
a new report it proves to be a new 
whack at some American institution. 
The seventh report told the President 
that the prison system is all wrong. 
In some 3,000 crowded institutions we 
spend an average of $350 a year on a 
prisoner, treat them too harshly and 
finally release them no better equipped 
for an honest role in the world than 
when they entered. “The prison has 
failed as an educational institution and 
as a business enterprise,” was the sur- 
prising charge of the commission. In 
antiquated prisons the inmates are fre- 
quently treated with great cruelty, and 
the recent prison riots were rather 
justified. The parole system was 
suggested as a good way to reduce 
crowded conditions, but as now used 
in 18 states “contact with parolees” 
only by correspondence, makes _ it 
“easy to beat the game.” Sanford Bates, 
director of federal prisons, declared 
the government had already put into 
effect most of the improvements sug- 
gested, and with the new prison, re- 
formatory and narcotic farm now in 
preparation even crowded conditions 
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—Philadelphia Inqu 


Mothers—Past and Present 


would be remedied. The bad exaimp!|«s 
cited, he said, were state and local in- 
stitutions. Governor Olson of Minne- 
sota ordered an investigation of the 
charges of cruelty in the prisons of his 
state. Criticism of the Massachusetts 
state prison as “obsolete” was admit- 
ted just by Dr. A. W. Stearns, stat 
commissioner of correction, who s:ii 
he had been making the same charges 
himself from year to year without get- 
ting results. Other state officials 
claimed their prisons had been 
proved and modernized since the sur- 
vey by the Wickersham commission. 


DEFECTIVE CRUISERS 

We have eight 10,000-ton cruisers, 
but they are not so good. In the first 
place five of them were found to have 
cracked stern posts—a little defect! 
that might go unnoticed until a very 
critical moment. The cracks were (is- 
covered by X-ray and radium rays, «nd 
were not believed to be due to sabo- 
tage. All but one will be repaired a! 
the expense of the builders at about 
$18,000 each. In the one the guaranty 
time had lapsed. In the second place 
all eight of the cruisers had a sharp, 
choppy roll in rough water which in- 
terfered with effective gunfire. This 
was due to the effort to make the ships 
very stable by placing the center of 
gravity at a low point. It is planned 
to install anti-rolling tanks and larger 
bilge keels to make the vessels more 
yielding under the impact of the waves. 
Alterations are being made on the 
Pensacola and Northampton, and if 
successful will be repeated on the 
others. There are seven more cruisers 
under construction but the designers 
have altered their plans in order to 
avoid the defects of the first eight. 


DOWN ON THE FARM 


If it is any relief to farmers in Texas 
and Kansas to know it, the world pro- 
duction of wheat this year is estimated 
to be from 250,000,000 to 300,000,(0) 
bushels less than last. Drought 11 
Canada and reduction of acreage !1 
Australia and Argentina are the mat 
factors, but it is also rather expected 
that the Russian yield will be smaller. 
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So it may be better to hold in reserve 
the announced plans to feed to cattle 
or burn for fuel those big piles of 
wheat now lying on the ground waiting 
for something to happen. No particu- 
iarly heartening news came from the 
Agriculture Department for the cot- 
ton growers, so they met on the call 
of Governor Sterling of Texas to fig- 
ure out something for themselves. In 
ihe meantime the Farm Board remain- 
ed quiet—but not its enemies. An at- 
tack was made in Pennsylvania, 
through Senator Davis, on the board’s 
financial support of the Land o’ Lakes 
Creameries of Minnesota, which or- 
ganization, it was charged, had ex- 
panded its business in the East and 
was stifling competition by smaller 
and unsupported concerns. 





THE STRIKERS 

The coal miners’ strike in the Pitts- 
purgh district and the textile workers’ 
strike in New England resisted at- 
tempts at settlement, the latter stag- 
ing a bad riot at Pawtucket, R. L, 
in which scores were hurt. Attempts 
of Secretaries Doak and Lamont to 
bring the coal operators and strikers 
together for a conference seemed to 
have little effect on either side. Out 
of 125 operators invited only some 25 
replies were received. Eviction of 
miners from company houses at Ward, 
W. Va., was pronounced “inhuman” 
by eight leaders of religious organiza- 
tions who were investigating condi- 
tions in the strike area. At West 
Frankfort, [ll., John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, was interrupted in a speech 
by “rank and file miners” when he 
urged them to be loyal to the “parent 
organization” and return to work in 
the Orient mines under conditions ex- 
isting at the start of the strike. For 
more than an hour he rapped in vain 
for order in the hall he himself had 
rented, but in the end had to give way 
so others could speak. 


THE OIL CRISIS 


The ruling of Attorney General 
Mitchell that the President does not 
have the power under the tariff act 
lo place an embargo on the importa- 
tion of oil on the ground that it is an 
“unfair method of competition” seem- 
ed to start action in other quarters. 
lt was announced that the billion- 
dollar merger of the Vacuum Co. and 
the Standard of New York had become 
an actuality through approval by the 
stockholders—a sound move, it was 
claimed, in a disorganized industry. 
Another even bigger merger was fore- 
cast—that of the Standard of New 
Jersey and the Standard of California 
—since the government seems now to 
look with a kindly eye on such things. 
Down in the flowing fields of Okla- 
homa and Texas efforts for volunteer 
proration became almost frantic when 
oil sank to 25 cents a barrel—even 10 
cents in some places—and many of the 
big companies shut in their wells. 
-_———————©©“— 

Then there is the phrenologist who 
took up chiropody during the depression 
‘to make both ends meet. 
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The Battle of the Bridges 


Governor of Oklahoma Says Plenty to the Governor of Texas 
as He Wins a Free Bridge Fight for the People 


bridge over the Tiber nor even 

the boy on the burning deck 
showed more spirit—especially of the 
political publicity sort—than did Gov- 
ernor “Alfalfa Bill” of Oklahoma in 
his grand row with Governor Ross 
Sterling of Texas over the interstate 
bridges spanning the Red river. An 
ordinary, drab court contest was made 
not only interesting but colorful by 
the characteristic sayings and the ac- 
tions of the picturesque governor. 


In the first place, Governor “Cockle- 
bur Bill” was smart enough to pick 
the popular side, the side of the com- 
mon people, as he would say. He 
came out boldly as champion of free 
bridges and an implacable enemy of 
toll bridges—and everybody seemed 
to be back of him except the owners 
of the toll bridges. There were 
several new free bridges up and down 
the dividing river, jointly owned by 
the two states, and with a generous 
gesture Governor Murray threw them 
all open simultaneously—as far, at 
least, as a proclamation could do it. 
But the Texas owners of the toll bridge 
between Dennison, Tex., and Durant, 
Okla., had a contract under which 
Texas was not to permit a free bridge 
to open until the state paid them a 
sum estimated to be between $80,000 
and $150,000, and they promptly se- 
cured an injunction from the federal 
district judge at Houston prohibiting 
the opening. 

Governor Bill did not propose to be 
stopped by a federal injunction, but 
Governor Sterling sent half a dozen 
Texas rangers to the Texas end of 
the bridge to throw up barricades and 
prevent crossing. “I cannot join you 
in attempting to make a federal court 
injunction inoperative,” said the 
Texas governor. “I assumed,” re- 
plied the Oklahoma governor, “that 
you desired the opening of this bridge 
or Texas would not have gone to the 
expense of construction.” And by 
way of further argument he ordered 
the road in Oklahoma torn up at the 
approach of the toll bridge. Thus 
both bridges were “hors de combat,” 
and motorists—all rooting for “AIl- 
falfa Bill,” were shunted to bridges 
30 miles away. 

“All Texas rangers can do,” re- 
marked Governor Bill, “is cuss and 
shoot craps,” but to balance them on 
the Oklahoma side he sent some 30 
national guardsmen. He further sug- 
gested, facetiously, of course, that 
women of both states meet at the free 
bridge in a great quilting party, for 
nobody would “shoot a woman if she 
came along and took a few barriers 
out of the way.” At the same time 
in order to get ahead of the toll bridge 
owners who were seeking an injunc- 
tion in Oklahoma to require the re- 
moval of the barriers to their bridge 


N | EITHER Horatius on that famous 


Governor Alfalfa proclaimed martial 
law over the strip of land before the 
toll bridge. Martial law takes prece- 
dent over all court orders, he claimed. 

Then came the climax of the drama 
as “Alfalfa Bill” buckled on an an- 
cient horse pistol and set out from the 
Capitol to take personal command of 
the state forces. He had a dinner of 
liver and onions with the guardsmen, 
paraded with them up and down be- 
fore a motion picture camera, and be- 
fore a mob of curious and amused 
people, and insisted on sleeping on an 
army cot among “the boys.” He re- 
marked that Governor Sterling “can 
dig up the biggest army, but I’ve got 
the biggest organized army.” 

In the meantime Texans had been 
busy seeking a peaceable settlement. 
Securing a promise from the toll bridge 
owners to join them in asking for a 
dismissal of the injunction keeping the 
free bridge closed a bill was rushed 
through the legislature to permit the 
owners to sue the state on their con- 
tract. Governor Sterling signed the 
bill, the injunction was dismissed and 
the rangers were ordered to remove 
all barricades. A long line of motor- 
ists went tooting merrily over the free 
bridge shouting “Hurray for Alfalfa 
Bill.” But in the very hour of tri- 
umph there was a bitter pill for the 
fiery Oklahoma governor to swallow. 
By a second injunction a federal judge 
at Muskogee had just ordered the bar- 
ricades removed before the toll bridge 
—in spite of the governor’s martial 
law and everything. “Alfalfa Bill’ 
fumed and threatened to disobey, 
threatened to impeach the judge, but 
in reality bowed his head and gave the 
order to remove the barricades. Any- 
way, he had won his main conten- 
tion in getting the free bridge open. 
“If folks are fool enough to pay 75 
cents to cross when they can cross 
free, let ’em do it,” he said. But there 
were no such fools. Everybody was 
crossing on the free bridge, while the 
toll bridge was severely avoided—and 
so all the way up and down the Red 
river. 

The battle of the bridges was more 
than a local or interstate affair. Con- 
gressman McKeown of Oklahoma an- 
nounced that he was going to seek a 
congressional investigation of the use 
of federal injunctions to prevent the 
use of free bridges. Representative 
Cochran of Missouri expressed the 
hope that the Red river fight would 
furnish the impetus necessary to get 
through federal legislation to even- 
tually eliminate toll bridges—a matter 
which has often and loudly been ad- 
vocated in Congress. 

—_—_—_ 5 —————————— 

Then there is the man who started 

across the street for the drug store to 


get something for “that run-down feeling” 
and was carried home on a stretcher. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 





HUDSON-HELLESPONT HOP 
Th longest non-stop flight in the 


history of aviation was terminat- 
ed when Russell Boardman and 
John Polando, American birdmen, set 
their monoplane “Cape Cod” down in 
Constantinople (Istanbul) 49 hours 
and 20 minutes after they took off 
from New York. This flight covered 
nearly 5,000 miles and was between 
50 and 100 miles longer than the previ- 
ous record, made between Paris and 
Manchuria by the French flyer Dieu- 
donne Coste. The airmen told Am- 
bassador Joseph C. Grew in Turkey 
that the most difficult part of the flight 
was over the Alps during the last 
night. Although they encountered no 
bad weather or storms over the At- 
lantic, heavy fogs made visibility poor 
and the aviators were able to see the 
water below only once during the 
entire passage over the ocean. 
Meanwhile two other Americans, 
Clyde Pangborn and Hugh Herndon, 
hopped across the Atlantic from New 
York and came down prematurely in 
Wales on the first leg of a flight in- 
tended to improve upon the time of 
the world-girdling flight of Post and 
Gatty. 


MUSSOLINI HAS BIRTHDAY 


Mussolini, though he has been dic- 
tator of Italy since 1923, is still one of 
the younger statesmen of Europe. He 
passed his 48th birthday the other day. 
According to an old Italian custom, 
his youngest children, Ann Maria, 2, 
and Romano, 4, had the privilege of 
tweaking II Duce’s ears 48 times. Mus- 
solini does not like personal presents 
and he has made his wish in this re- 
spect felt so widely throughout Italy 
that nobody offended him by sending 
him birthday gifts. 


AMERICANS WIN AT CHESS 

The team representing the United 
States won the world’s chess cham- 
pionship at the tournament of the In- 
ternational Chess Federation held at 
Prague. The Americans finished with 
a score of 48 games won and 24 lost, 
while the Poles came second with 47 
games won. 


ANTI-NUDE LAW ENACTED 


The Canadian parliament enacted an 
amendment to the criminal code which 
provides a maximum punishment of 
three years imprisonment for any per- 


_ son convicted of appearing in public 


so scantily clad as to offend public 
decency. This act was frankly aimed 
at the Doukhobors, a Russian sect 
which has established colonies in Brit- 
ish Columbia and the members of 
which often parade naked. When ask- 
ed whether the law would be invoked 
against scantily clad bathers and ac- 
tors the government replied that the 
good sense and judgment of the judges 
and juries would be relied upon in 
executing the law. A Labor member 





King George V congratulates D. R. Jardine, 

captain of English cricket team, after 

match with New Zealand. The British 

king still wears a “bowler” and trousers 
creased at the sides. 


declared that the Doukhobors had 
been misrepresented and that the great 
majority of them are “living decent, 
honorable, hardworking lives.” 


WANTS REPARATIONS BACK 


Bulgaria caused some surprise in 
financial circles when she informed 
the Bank for International Settlements 
at Basel that in view of the adoption 
of the Hoover one-year moratorium 
she does not intend to pay the Greek 
government the reparation installment 
for June and requested that the mora- 
¢torium be made retroactive to the ex- 
tent that the money paid in repara- 
tions in April and May be restored to 
her. The prevailing opinion in Europe 
was that the moratorium could not be 
made retroactive and that the resti- 
tution of payments made before the 
plan became applicable is not part of 
the Hoover proposal. 


LEGLESS SWIMMER HONORED 


Charles Zimmy, Chicago legless 
swimmer, established a new world 
record for endurance swimming when 
he emerged from the water at Hon- 
olulu after having been in 100 hours 
and 15 seconds. He came out in fine 
condition and was received by the 
Royal Hawaiian Band and congratu- 
lated by Mayor Fred Wright of Hon- 
olulu. 


PACIFISTS PLEAD FOR PEACE 


The German Peace Society, headed 
by Ludwig Quiddles; who won the 
Nobel peace prize for 1927, sent a man- 
ifesto to President Hindenburg asking 
that the government cultivate friendly 
relations with the French. Germany’s 
real enemies, declared the manifesto, 
are within the country. The activi- 





* The 


ties of the Hitlerites, agrarian junkers 
and big industrialists have brought the 
nation on the brink of ruin, accordinge 
to the Peace Society, which advocates 
that Germany abandon warship build- 
ing as a guarantee of her good faith. 


WHEN WE WERE ENEMIES 

By comparing notes while in Berlin. 
Secretary of State Stimson and Chan- 
cellor Bruening discovered that they 
had fought opposite each other a 
Bourbon Wood near Cambrai in 1917. 
where Breuning commanded a_ ma- 
chine-gun battalion and Stimson with 
the rank of colonel was with a unit of 
American engineers attached to the 
British army. 


FLIES OVER VOLCANO 


Father Bernard Hubbard, known as 
the “glacier priest,” finally succeeded 
in his ambition of flying across the 
crater of Aniakchak volcano in an air- 
plane. This volcano, which is in 
Alaska, has the world’s largest activ: 
crater and the flight was 10,000 feet 
long. The flight, made with a pilot 
named Blunt, was the climax of many 
months of scientific study. 


CHINESE RETURN HOME 


The Chinese legation at Havana an- 
nounced that about 2,000 Chinese in 
Cuba, representing about one-fifth of 
the Orientals on the island, are to be 
sent back to China because of th 
suffering to which they are subjected 
by the economic depression. The le- 
gation is arranging with steamship 
companies to pay the passage of those 
Chinese in Cuba who desire to return 
to their homeland and be repatriated. 


AUTOS IN FRANCE 


A recent census of vehicles shows 
that France now has one automobile 
for every 27 inhabitants, as compared 
with one car to every 4% persons in 
the United States. The number of auto- 
mobiles of all descriptions increased 
17 per cent in France over last year. 


WHAT PRISONERS READ 


The British commissioner of pris- 
ons reported that Shakespeare and 
George Bernard Shaw were the tw 
authors whose works are in the great- 
est demand in the prison libraries of 
England. Commenting on the report. 
the London Times declared: “On 
would welcome it if one could conii- 
dently accept it as proof that educa- 
tion is making headway among |! 
criminal classes, but it might be rep- 
resented with equal plausibility as evi- 
dence of crime making headway 
among the educated classes.” 


CANADIAN BORDER LEAKS 


Canadian statesmen are beginning 
to feel that, while their friendly ges- 
ture in banning legal liquor exports 
across the border has cost their gov- 
ernment $10,000,000 a year in revenue, 
the flow of liquor itself has not been 
greatly retarded. Smugglers are bus) 
from one end of the border to the 
other and there is reason for believins 
that the quantity of liquor shipped 
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Memorial to Henri Dunant, founder of the 
Red Cross, unveiled recently in Zurich. It 
is the work of the sculptor, Gisler. 


from Canada to the United States is 
almost as large as it was before such 
shipments were made illegal by act 
of parliament. 


STOLE GERMAN CONSTITUTION 


A German artist named Walter Wohl- 
gemut was sentenced by a Berlin court 
io three years in prison and loss of 
citizenship for three additional years 
after he was convicted of stealing the 
German constitution of 1848 from the 
archives of the Reichstag about a year 
ago. The document is comparable to 
the original copy of the Constitution of 
the United States in historical value. 


POSTMEN MUST SWELTER 


When British postmen sent a peti- 
tion to the postmaster general of Great 
Britain requesting that they be per- 
mitted to wear their shirts open at the 
neck during hot weather they were 
informed that the request could not be 
granted because neckties were an in- 
dispensable part of proper British 
dress, 


STEAMSHIP FARES REDUCED 


Eighteen steamship companies, at a 
conference in Paris, agreed to reduce 
first-class transportation on North At- 
lantic ships from 10 to 30 per cent, ef- 
fective August 17. Third-class rates 
were cut 13 per cent. Dr. L. Liep of 
the Hamburg-American Line, who pre- 
sided over the conference, made the 
following announcement: “Our de- 
cision to cut rates at this time is an 
extremely grave one for us. As you all 
know, the position of the shipping 
companies is far from being satisfac- 
lory and the responsibility of the di- 
rectors toward the shareholders is 
serious. We have had to weigh and 
decide whether in this time of busi- 
hess depression our course should be 
directed toward protecting their in- 
lerests, even if in so doing we seemed 
to be putting restrictions on travel, or 
toward increasing the opportunity for 
travel so that we might that way in- 
crease the volume of business and, we 
hope, help the world at large. We 


have taken the latter course and it is 
now for the public to justify our faith 
that that was right.” 


TEXAN MARRIES PRINCE 


Miss Aleene McFarland, a native of 
Weatherford, Texas, was married in 
London to Prince Johann of Lichten- 
stein, a 65-square-mile principality be- 
tween Austria and Switzerland. The 
bride is 29 while the bridegroom is 31. 
Prince Johann is the nephew of the 
present ruler of Lichtenstein, Prince 
Franz I, now advanced in years, 


ALCALDES OF BARCELONA 


Further light on the odd alcalde sys- 
tem of Barcelona, Spain, is shed by 
William Falbe of Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico, who writes The Pathfinder as 
follows: 


There is only one alcalde in the city 
(the mayor). But there are the sereno and 
vigilante who do night service. The for- 
mer is paid by the municipality, but he 
does not wear a military uniform. He is 
armed with a sort of spear, called “chuzo” 
in Spanish, and besides, he carries a lit 
lantern. He calls out in a loud voice the 
hours as they strike during the night, and 
at the same time cries out the condition 
of the weather, for instance; “Three 
o’clock and cloudy.” His duty is chiefly 
to watch the neighborhood, and help the 
police or the people in case of need. 

The vigilante is not paid by the munic- 
ipality. He is chiefly dependent on the 
neighbors who tip him usually five “cen- 
timos” (one cent) each time he opens the 
door for them, Some neighbors pay him 
by the month. He is usually dressed with 
a blue blouse in summer, wears a cap and 
a gun and has the keys of the entrance 
doors to all the buildings in the neighbor- 
hood. These doors are usually closed at 
10 p. m. When one retires for the night 
and claps hands to call the vigilante, he 
always answers “Voy” (I am coming) in 
a loud voice if he is at some distance at- 
tending other neighbors. At times when 
it rains it is rather inconvenient to have to 
wait for him when people return from the 
theaters or other places of amusements. 

Before I went to Barcelona in 1891 I 
had resided in the States several years 
and could not get used to waiting for the 
vigilante to open the main door for me 
and my brother, and we had keys made 
for us. This the vigilante resented, but 
we tipped him a couple of pesetas every 
month, and that made him happy. 





An opening for a South American of 
presidential caliber. 





, 
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When the vigilante opens the door he 
invariably hands one a waxed match ecall- 
ed “cerilla,” of different lengths according 
to the story where the tenant has to go 
For a tenant living in the first story the 
cerilla is the smallest size, while if one has 
to climb five flights of stairs it is long 
enough to carry him to the door of the 
apartment. These vigilantes are also used 
by the neighbors in cases of emergencies, 
such as sending for a doctor, or some 
urgent medicine or a midwife. 

While Barcelona was a very important 
city at the time I iived there for several 
years (1591 to 1894) the telephone was 
used very little in apartment houses and 
residences, and I know through relatives 
of mine who reside over there and through 
friends who come and go to Spain, that 
these old customs still prevail. 








FOREIGN TABS 





Spain 

Catalonia, ancient province of which 
Barcelona is capital, votes overwhelming- 
ly in plebiscite for semi-independent gov- 
ernment within Spanish federation. Such 
status for Catalonia is opposed by rest 
of Spain. 

National Assembly by acclamation ex- 
presses confidence in provisional govern- 
ment of President Alcala Zamora and his 
cabinet. 

Mexico 

Congress authorizes government to im- 
pose extraordinary tax on gross receipts 
of all industry, commerce and agriculture, 
based on income tax reports of last year, 
and to cut out all superfluous public serv- 
ices, reduce expenses of all government 
departments to minimum and cut salaries 
of government employees and army 
officers. 

China 

Manchurian troops, heavily reinforced 
by Nanking, check advance of rebel army 
upon Peiping and Tientsin. 


Argentina 

Buenos Aires police raid headquarters 
of Soviet commercial organization Amtorg 
and arrest entire staff on charges of com- 
munist plotting of revolutionary char- 
acter. 

Germany 

Graf Zeppelin returns to Friedrich- 
shafen after successful arctic cruise last- 
ing six days. 

Mayor Heinrich Sahm announces that 
Julius Rosenwald of Chicago donated $1,- 
000,000 for a children’s dental clinic in 
Berlin. 


Great Britain 

David Lloyd George, veteran Liberal 
leader, undergoes operation for kidney 
ailment. 

Ocean Racing Club officially declares 
yawl Dorade winner of Newport-to-Plym- 
outh transatlantic yacht race. Dorade 
made voyage in 17 days. 

Lord Kylsant, a director of Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co., is sentenced to 12 
months imprisonment after being con- 
victed of publishing prospectus for com- 
pany which he knew to be false. 


Ori oo 


SAME OLD ANGLE 

How doth the little fisherman 

Improve each shining hour? 
He drinks his bait, and gets home late, 

And lies with all his power! 
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CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT | 





GRAY DAYS AT THE CAPITOL 
ICTURES of the Capitol make it 
P appear white. Under the glare of 
the sun by day or searchlights 
by night it also looks white. But it is 
really gray—a “battleship gray,” some 
say. Every four years the famous 
building is given a new facial, and this 
summer it is undergoing such treat- 
ment. The House and Senate wings, 
being additions, are of marble. The 
older (central) portion is of sandstone. 
This is the section that is painted. 
To satisfy ourselves about the color 
we asked Charles S. Fries, the ener- 
getic and capable foreman of many 
years experience. “It is really a warm 
tone of gray,” he explained, adding 
that the reason this color is used is 
to make the sandstone section har- 
monize with the marble of the wings 
which have grayed through age. Some 
day the marble may be sandblasted but 
today 32 men are spreading 2,000 gal- 
lons of their own mixed paints over 
the old section, in two coats. Before 
Congress convenes in December, the 
Washington fire department will wash 
down the marble wings with hose in 
traditional style. 


FIVE-DAY WEEK DEBATE 

One objection to the five-day week 
in industry is that, while the two-day 
vacation is welcome, most employers 
want to pay on the tive-day basis. The 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, a government agency, is dif- 
ferent. It gives its employees Satur- 
day and Sunday off with pay. You 
would think that this would be hotsy- 
totsy, but we have the spectacle of 
the National Federation of Federal 
Employees opposing it. Why? Be- 
cause the employees with the long 
week-end make it up by working 
longer. It’s a case of “robbing Peter 
to pay Paul,” critics say. Even so, Rep- 
resentative Sol Bloom of New York, 
associate director of the commission, 
replies that the employees concerned 
are “unanimously and enthusiastical- 
ly” in favor of the plan. However, 
the employees’ federation is advocat- 
ing a five-day week of six working 
hours a day. 


PIONEER PLANT PATENT 


The first patent on plants has been 
granted Henry F. Bosenberg of New 
Brunswick, N. J. It covers “a climb- 
ing or trailing rose” identical with 
the Van Fleet variety except that it 
blooms successively instead of once 
a year. It is named the “New Dawn.” 
The authority for granting patents on 
plants was obtained by the Townsend- 
Purnell bill, unanimously passed by 
both houses of Congress, signed by 
President Hoover May 23 of last year. 
This being an entirely new line of 
patent practice, patent attorneys made 
feverish haste to be the first to file. 
Thus, though Mr. Bosenberg got the 
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The great dome presents a magnificent 
picture of night illumination. 


initial patent the first application (also 
on a rose) was made by Frank Span- 
bauer of Kansas City, Mo., through 
Robert W. Randle, Richmond, Ind., 
patent attorney. 


The plant patent law is designed to 
protect developers of new types of 
flowers, plants, etc. All applications 
are first submitted to the Agriculture 
Department before being passed on by 
the Patent Office. Many questions of 
policy and technique had to be work- 
ed out by both establishments before 
the first patent could be issued. In 
the future it is hoped that the time 
required to secure a patent will be 
reduced to six months. A plant patent 
gives the owner the exclusive right 
to reproduce, use or sell his inven- 
tion or discovery throughout the Unit- 
ed States and its territories for a peri- 
od of 17 years. The patentee can in 
turn license others to grow or use 
his product. 


CAPITAL FOLK 


Every time President Hoover has 
visited the Griffith stadium this season 
the Senators have lost. Edwin H. Hal- 
sey, able secretary to the Senate mi- 
nority, has a neat way of fashioning 
his own bifocals. There is no patent 
on it—as yet. And now Fire Chief 
Watson has installed a radio in his 
official car. Hayner Gordon, who 
plays organs as a hobby, has invented 
a light that “won’t go out” which he 
has sold to the General Electric. When 
William Tyler Page, clerk of the 
House, visits the Methodist building 
tearoom he meets so many people 
who recognize him that he invariably 
gives a ringside handshake before sit- 
ting down to his cold plate. Prohibi- 
tion Director Woodcock spent a two- 
weeks vacation in training as a lieu- 
tenant colonel with the Maryland na- 
tional guard. Despite the. loss of a 
leg (suffered when run over by a 
street car back home), John M. New- 
ton, 11-year-old son of one of the 
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active life in a near-by boys’ sume; 
camp. 
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MOSQUITO POINTERS 
By Bill Stinger 
The mosquito’s life is practi 

nothing but a bore. Mosquitoes may 

but they never accompany themsel\: 

the ukulele or saxophone. No one . 
the mosquito a thing but he is aly 
sending in his bill at every opportu: 
The mosquito is Scottish in a way; w! 
ever he lands on you he always shut 

his engine. 
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THE FATAL HANDSHAKE 


F ALL the rulers whom Hoover 
met on his preinaugural South 


American tour only one remains 
in office—President Ayora of Ecuado: 
. . Jesse Shima, youthful Japanes 
secretary, who inherited a_fortun 
from his late employer, Mrs. John | 
Henderson, paid $5 for doing 40 miles 
an hour on Connecticut avenue. Which 
leaves him a cash inheritance of $9 
995 to go, not to mention a $100,0)() 
trust fund and a $100,000 mansion 
which the eccentric dowager of Hen- 
derson castle sold him for $100... 
Eleven young women took the recen! 
State Department foreign service ex- 
amination. 


The taxicab war resulted in laborers, 
sometimes as many as four in a cab, 
riding to and from work at a total ex- 
pense of 10 cents in some instances 
... C. J. Bulliett’s “Apples and Ma- 
donnas” has been in the White House 
library for some time ... The Na- 
tional Geographic Society is building 
a costly addition to its 16th street 
headquarters. Now the school chi! 
dren can look forward to learning stil! 
more about “joggerfy” ... They are 
calling those Bar-B-Q’s where auto- 
ists drive in to snatch a bite whil 
seated in their machines, “service a 
la car”! 


“YORKTOWN SURRENDER URG- 
ED BY MONARCHS,” says a_ local 
headline. But we read on that it is a 
club of that name, not royalty... I! 
develops that General Embick, com- 
manding the coast artillery district 
embracing Yorktown, is one of those 
who opposes reenactment of the sur- 
render as “unethical”... The Bureau 
of Efficiency suggested that local cop- 
per’s blue shirts could be made as 
readily at the District reformatory «s 
auto license plates, but labor opposes 
such rivalry ... There are 2,400 phones 
in the Treasury’s system... When his 
wife signaled the way clear, Ke 
Woods, 25-year-old physical training 
instructor, did a 90-foot back jack- 
knife dive into the Potomac from th 
Key bridge. The Steve Brodie threw 
his thumb out of joint ... A crack |s 
making the War Department rounds 
that in the “next war” the doughboy 
will receive his bullets wrapped !2 
cellophane. 


-athfinde;: 
President’s secretaries, is enjoying 
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DIPLOMATIC TALKIES 

NYWAY, “one good conference 
A deserves another”... When the 
+ seven powers get around to the 
disarmament conference they won't 
have anything left to lay down but 
their arms... As far as we know, the 
delegates to the last session didn’t 
make any personal touches, although 
Mr. Mellon was in- 
vited to lay his cigars 
on the table... Re- 
wised slogan: “Join 
the President’s cabi- 
net and see_ the 
world!” . . . Things 
were getting so hot 
in Germany that the 
Graf Zeppelin took 
off for the arctic... 
The new regime in 
Chile has reduced the 
pay of its army and 
navy aS an eeonomy measure. That 
will probably throw a chill over en- 
listments ... The Society Opposed to 
Carrying Coals to Newcastle hereby 
censures George Bernard Shaw for 
carrying his whiskers to Russia. 





It is now declared that Uncle Sam’s 
new 10,000-ton cruisers roll too much. 
It will take more rolls of money to re- 
condition them ... The army is back 
on a Skeletonized basis, says a maga- 
zine article. Small wonder, too, when 
we read in the paper that the food 
allowance has been cut to 34% cents 
aday ... Late statistics say that there 
is an auto for every four and one-half 
Americans. Do we understand that 
the halves are taken care of by Aus- 
tins? ... Right now the wild waves 
at Atlantic City are saying that they 
want the Republican national conven- 
tion... A whirlpool was recently dis- 
covered off Cape Cod. It was prob- 
ably the Massachusetts Watch and 
Ward Society chasing Theodore Drei- 
ser around a ring... Current simile: 
As funny as the poses of Cal Coolidge 
pitching hay while wearing a stiff 
collar and cuffs and double-breasted 
suit, . . The more we think about it 
the more we are convinced that Calvin 
has managed to “get by” by the Grace 
of—Goodhue. 


Naturally, the army balloon that | 
came down at CUSTARD, Pa., made a | 
soft landing ... A New York barber 





WEEK’S NEWSCREAM | 


President Hoover, who had some 
nice biographies written about him | 
before he was elected, 
fering 


is now suf- 
from a library backwash. 
At least four biographies have late- 
ly appeared, all of which tend to 
cast considerable ASPARAGUS at 
him.—Rodney Dutcher in Bluefield 
(W. Va.) Telegraph. 





THINK OF THE EXPENSE! 


Says He Will En- 
tertain MATRON to Modify Fall’s 
Sentence.—Headline in Ogdensburg 
(N. Y.) Republican-Journal. 


Justice Bailey 





established a record by cutting the 
hair of 24 men in one hour. We'll bet 
that after it was all over they looked 
like 24 men who had had their hair 
cut in that length of time... “Ma” 
Kennedy hasn’t had a good break since 
Aimee broke her nose that time... 
The only thing left for “Ma” to do is 
to try to marry Uncle Bim... How- 
ever, our chief hope is that she cannot 
be persuaded to write her memoirs, ex- 
periences or whatever it is that gets 
her on the front pages so much... 
In Ohio a woman has received state 
compensation for a rib broken during 
a hug. A hug like that should be com- 
pensation enough ... Judging by the 
way they are fighting over in China 
they must have a farm board over 
there, too... A news item reports “a 
new wall paper design with bars of 
music printed on it is being shown.” 
In how many FLATS? 


If Alfonso gets that expected call 
back to Spain it looks as if he’ll have 
to learn ventriloquism from some of 
our presidential aspirants ... A New- 
burgh, N. Y., man has a turtle that 
recognizes the blast of a whistle. No 
doubt it stops and holds out its left 
flipper if there is any traffic behind it 
.. A physician says that jazz musicians 
are highly strung, And most people 
agree that they should be ... Science 
has discovered a method of making 
paper from asparagus. Now maybe 
they can make the artichoke edible 
... Another scientist reports that tad- 
poles blush. But you must remember 
that a tadpole is so very young and 
unsophisticated . . . The mayor of a 
West city urges the council to buy a 
water softener because the present 
supply is “so hard it bounces off your 
face” ... We have heard nothing in 
several weeks of the fellow who is 
walking around the world backwards. 





The yacht had a number of guests on board. 
One of these remarked to the owner’s wife: 
“I suppose your husband is very fond of 
yachting?” “Well, no, he isn’t, really,” 
was the reply. “Sometimes it makes him 
awfully sick, but he made his money out 
of canned salmon and he feels he owes it 
to the sea!” 


Maybe he met the fellow who is push- 
ing a wheelbarrow around the world 
and has sat down in it! 


a ee 


The bridge member who is absent gets 
the most slams. 





STATISTICS 





There were 1,128,180 marriages in this 
country in 1930, which is decrease of 8.5 
per cent from 1929. Divorces numbered 
191,630, a decrease of 4.2 per cent. 

Since 1918 England has spent 314,350,000 
modernizing nine battleships 

Between two and three million golfers 
play on the nearly 6,000 courses in this 
countrys 

Texas has 11,771 unprotected grade 
crossings, the largest number of any state, 
while Rhode Island has only 58, the small- 
est number. 

Ninety thousand “saw-flies” have been 
sent from England to battle a Western 
Canada wheat pest 

The working population of Chicago, 
based on 1930 figures consists of 1,149,714 
males and 389,395 females 

Eighty-five per cent of the world’s nickel 
supply comes from the Georgian bay re- 
gion in Ontario. 
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FREE AIR 





Machine Age “Baloney” 


Editor—If some of the people who 
talk about panics 
and depressions 
would get to 
work and help 
make things bet- 
ter they wouldn’t 
have a chance to 
say so much. 
“Machine ’ Age,” 
Bah, it’s all ba- 
loney. The ma- 
chines can’t run 
alone.—Richard Hill, Danbury, Wis. 





“Forgive Us Our Debts 
as We Forgive Our Debtors” 

Editor—Now that President Hoover 
has declared a moratorium on the 
European debts, why not declare a 
moratorium on all our own debts and 
taxes in this country. People can then 
use the money that they are now taking 
to pay debts and taxes and start buy- 
ing the things they are wanting and 
all of the factories will have to start 
to supply the demand. Prosperity can 
then make whoopee.—Dr. L. C. Oyster, 
Lumberport, W. Va. 


It is More or Less a Circus 

Editor—Horned-toad relief races 
are the latest fad to amuse humane 
officers and our city dads. Another 
freak idea to help relieve the depres- 
sion and bestow upon taxpayers a 
long-looked-for blessing. Farewell to 
the delinquent tax list after the horn- 
ed-toad race which will save the be- 
lated taxpayers a merry chase. Leav- 
ing the relief field open for something 
new, and the sillier it is the better it 
will go. Nothing is too small for a 
suggestion, and you can name the 
place—why not the 1932 donkey and 
elephant race ?—O. A. McKelvie, Hunt- 
ington Park, Cal. 


Accept Our Thanks 

Editor—You and Dr. C. G. Abbott 
will thank me for telling you that the 
Dinosaur verses are not anonymous. 
Indeed they were the work of one of 
America’s best known columnists, the 
late Bert Leston Taylor, known for 
vears as B. L. T. If you don’t believe 
me, look in T. A. Daly’s book “Little 
Book of American Humorous Verse” 
printed by David McKay, 1926.—C. O. 
Lee, St. Louis, Mo. 


We Could Do Without It Altogether 

Editor —You_ criticize Norman 
Thomas for wanting a special session 
of Congress to take action on the un- 
employed question. For once I quite 
agree with him that the federal gov- 
ernment is the only agency big enough 
to deal properly with a question as 
large as the unemployment problem. 
If we are to elect a Congress to ad- 
minister our affairs and then to feel 
we are better off when that Congress 








is on a vacation we certainly have a 
sorry state of affairs. To elect a Con- 
gress and feel as you do about it is 
my idea of mutton headed voting.— 
M. Morey, Milford, Mass. 


Our Bread and Butter 


Editor—Well, well, well! It seems 
the depression has hit The Pathfinder 
at last—and how! Occasionally in 
times past we have seen checks run- 
ning into five and six figures repro- 
duced as curiosities, but when an edi- 
tor prints with elation a facsimile of 
a $2 check things look pretty bad in- 
deed. Now, don’t they?—Wm. A, 
Smith, West Bend, Wis. 





Pluto’s Discoverer at Lowell 

Editor—Under “Personalities” you 
make mention of the fact that the dis- 
coverer of the planet Pluto, Clyde Tom- 
baugh, is attached to the staff of Mt. 
Wilson Observatory at Pasadena, Cal. 
Arizona has given up a great many 
things to California, but we would like 
Flagstaff at least to have the credit 
that is due it, inasmuch as Clyde Tom- 
baugh is a member of the staff of 
Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Ariz. 
P. J. Moran, Flagstaff, Ariz. 





But Why Lie? 

Editor—Why don’t you change the 
name of your magazine from Path- 
finder to THE HARD TIMES? Because 
all you print is all about hard times. 
Don’t make it worse; make it better. 
Tell the people that good times are 
here.—Ellsworth Uline, Ashland, Wis. 


Wanted: A Spreader 


Editor—You have diagnosed our na- 
tional disease properly and hit the nail 
squarely on the head when you name 
it “moral debility,” but you fell short 
in not naming the cause. May I sug- 
gest the mountains of filth that have 
accumulated in the Aegean Stables. 
And as we have no Hercules to remove 
the cause may I suggest James A. 
Reed, the redoubtable Missourian, who 
I believe may be depended on to com- 
plete the job properly and disinfect 
the building.—Patrick Wright, Custer, 
S. Dak. 


The Undertaker’s Undertaking 


Editor—Doctors make enormous 
profits on their bandages and anti- 
septics and anesthetics! They pay 
very little for them and charge pa- 
tients sometimes hundreds or thou- 
sands of dollars for an operation! This 
is nonsense of course, yet people like 
John L. DeGroot fall into similar er- 
rors regarding undertakers or rather 
funeral directors as they are now 
called. The family may think it is 
paying only for a casket but included 
in the funeral bill are all the skilled 
services the funeral director and his 
staff render, the charge for the hearse 
and autos, the expense he has to bear 


for maintaining his’ establishmen: 
ready for emergency day and nigh 
and many other items essential to 

decent funeral as contrasted with th, 
mere hasty putting away of a de:;| 
body.—Carl Haessler, director, Ins} 

tute for Mortuary Research, Chicag 

Til. 


A B C Finance 

Editor—Finance is as easy to wv 
derstand as the four cycle gas engi: 
... A, B, C, and D have equal amoun: 
of gold: B, C, and D have great ick 
of business 
borrow A’s gol 
After a while | 
loses out and is 
the working cla: 
while A has mo: 
gold to lend. Late: 
C loses out making 
more workin 
class. B can only, 
do things when A 
lends him gold 
But B cannot borrow of A because A 
sees no gold to pay interest. Fact | 
A has practically all the gold in his 
vaults, and nothing but T. N. T. wil! 
break it loose. So it was the interest 





on the interest that placed us in our 


present predicament.—A. W. Briits, 
Portland, Ore. 


The “Best” Epitaph 

Editor—Your editorial in July 11 
issue states: “To do something to mak« 
the world better is one of the highest 
aims of life.” A few humans, here an‘ 
there, live up to that ideal. James 
Eads Howe, late millionaire philan- 
thropist of St. Louis, Mo., grandson of 
the famous engineer who built the 
Eads bridge across the Mississippi, has 
been dead over a year. Cremated in 
the East, he has no burial plot, but his 
friends among the poor and unemploy- 
ed, for whom he worked so long, ar: 
to place a bronze marker inscribed: 
“He tried to make others happy.” | 
have never known a finer epitaph.— 
L. M. Clarke, Astoria, Ore. 


Every Day in Every Way? 

Editor—The Pathfinder grows better 
and better. In the current issue on 
the editorial page you have two very 
helpful articles. “The Slow Student” 
is much needed at present, for th: 
slow student often gets the idea h« 
cannot learn and makes no effort. 
Your good common sense is what ou! 
country must have if we are to pros- 
per. The other article “People Classi- 
fied” is not new to me.—Etta Griflith, 
Balboa, Cal. 


——73“-—_____—__ 
RE-WISED VERSIONS 


If you don’t know yourself, ask your 


neighbor. 
None are so blind as those who imagine 
they see it all. 
The dog has his day, the cat his night. 
and the road hog his Sunday afternoon 
Never judge a ham by its canvas cove 
Be sure you're right, then stay rig!)! 
where you are. 
Take care of your pennies and your do! 
lars will take care of the first installme! 
All’s well that ends solvent 


The Pathfind.;- 
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BOOK of the WEEK 


UP FROM THE APE 


OU may have had an idea that 
) Father Adam Gardener, and his 
wife Mrs. Eve, were the found- 
ers of the human race, but Earnest A. 
Hooton insists that all and similar 
theories are nothing but fish fur, that 
the indelicatessen dealers had a word 
for it and that word is “baloney.” 
Earnest A. Hooton is the author of 
“Up From the Ape,” all 628 pages of 
it, including the additional pages de- 


voted to the preface and table of con- | 


tents and published with a dust jacket 


and blurb to match by The Macmillan | 


Co., of New York and London. A 
mighty tome. 

Hooton undoubtedly is as English 
as Darwin. There is no doubt he went 
to Oxford, for the book is dedicated 
to his teachers of anthropology in that 
celebrated university, but his book is 
due to Harvard, first English univer- 
sity in the new world, where Profes- 
sor Hooton is a member of the faculty. 

With such a background you can 
bet the book is scholarly. It is, but 
it is almost easy to read. It is like 
a heart to heart talk although there 
are some syllabic names in it that 
would balk anyone but a scientific 
gent from the society on the Stanis- 
laus. Hooton calls Father Adam 


Gardener a wallopping name: Pithe- | 


canthropus Erectus of Java and he in- 
sists Mother Eve was no other lady 
than Sinanthropus' Pekinensis, of 
Northern China, and a single woman 
at that! He even insists she may have 
been an old maid. Possibly he thinks 


she found her Moses in a basket of | 


bullrushes. But anyway, he intimates 
that colonies of great apes left some 
wonderful offspring that had tenden- 
cies upward and downward who be- 
came men, while others who never 
shook their animal propensities re- 
mained apes and lesser animals. 


He attempts to prove it, too, in the 
course of his 628 pages, but it seems 
a sad reflection on Old Father Adam 
to be called a name like Pithecan- 
thropus Erectus and to designate Moth- 
er Eve as a mere Sinanthropus Pe- 
kinensis. 
suspiciously sly in that first syllable 
of the Old Lady’s name: Sin. 

However, in his final words Pro- 
fessor Hooton doesn’t disdain the idea 
that it may be all a part of a divine 
plan to evolve man out of an ape and 
as much a feat of divinity as to evolve 
him out of mud and, as the Darkey 
Preacher said, lean him up against 
the fence to dry. For which and for the 
reason that at the end of the preface 
the author modestly says: “If this book 
is not good, no one is to blame but 
the author”—for that and for no other 
reason we will not say: 

“Hoot on, Professor Hooton, hoot 
on!” 

But we would like to know: What 
is the ape up from? or a crooner? 

J. i. 








Besides, there is something | 


‘This MAN 


says he did a 


mean thing 
| but we forgive him] 


OT long ago a letter came to us 
from Mr. B. A. Archibald who 
lives out in Los Angeles, California. 
He admitted to us that though he 
was already an Edgeworth smoker 
he had written to us for one of our 
free trial samples. But we couldn’t 
help but forgive Mr. Archibald. And 
if you’ll read this letter you’ll see 
why. 


“Gentlemen: 

“IT suppose I took a mean advantage 
of you when I wrote for a sample of 
Edgeworth. 

“To me it is the only tobacco, and for 
twenty-five years I have been using from 
two to three tins a week. Many times my 
friends have tried to get me away from 
Edgeworth by letting me have a pipeful 
of some other brand. But though I’ve 
tried everything on the market, I find 
nothing that begins to approach Edge- 
worth. : 


Edgeworth is a blend of fine old burleys, with 
its natural savor insured by Edgeworth’s dis- 
tinctive eleventh process. Buy Edgeworth 
anywhere in two forms— 

Edgeworth Ready -Rub- 

bed and Edgeworth Plug 

Slice. All sizes from 15¢ 

pocket package to pound 

humidor tin. Larus & Bro. 

Co., Richmond, Va. 


CLIP COUPON 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


“Of the twenty-five years I’ve been 
smoking Edgeworth, fifteen have been 
spent in Northern Canada where a 1s¢ 
tin costs from 3s¢ to go¢g. But I never 
once quit on account of the price. 
e , 
Yours very truly, 


““B. A. Archibald.” 


We can understand Mr. Archibald’s 
loyalty to Edgeworth. A lot of men 
feel that way about this pipe tobacco. 
It’s mild and slow burning. And it 
never bites the tongue. The secret 
of its flavor is in its blend, which 
never changes. 

Won’t you do us the favor of try- 
ing Edgeworth and see if you don’t 
agree that it’s a mighty fine tobacco? 

You can buy Edgeworth wherever 
good tobacco is sold. Or send in the 
coupon below for a special sample 
packet, free. Address Larus & Bro. 
Co., 100 S. 22d St., Richmond, Va. 


Send me the Edgewo-th sample packet. I’ll try the Edgeworth in a good pipe. 


Name 
Address 


City and State 


PF.87 


LISTEN TO THE DIXIE SPIRITUAL SINGERS AS THEY SING IN 
THE EDGEWORTH FACTORY, N. B.C. BLUE NETWORK EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
















































































PERSONALITIES 





CHICAGO WHITEWASH 


HICAGO has its own Grover 
® Whalen in George D. Gaw, pres- 

ident of a local envelope com- 
pany, who, as the Boom-Boom City’s 
official greeter, will wear a blue coat 
and white trousers, white felt hat and 
white shoes, will ride around in a 
white limousine attended by two po- 
liceman on white motorcycles, and 
will explain to timid visitors that the 
shooting on the next corner is just a 
celebration in their honor. 


A navy bean was removed from the 
ear of Roscoe Jensen of Aberdeen, 
Wash., where it had been for 35 years, 
and now he says he wishes it was back 
because life seems so much noisier to 
him, 


The Empress of Japan plays Bee- 
thoven and Chopin with fine technique 
and plays an excellent game of tennis. 


Knut Hamsun, one of the recent 
Nobel prize winners, used to operate 
a street car in Chicago. 


Though undergoing life sentence at 
the Joliet, Ill, penitentiary for the 
murder of a boy, Nathan Leopold has 
completed a three-year course in an- 
alytical mathematics in the University 
of lowa correspondence school. 


Fashion has invaded the field of 
aviation. Mrs. Harriet Barrett of Paw- 
huska, Okla., bought herself a red 
helmet and flying jacket and then 
bought a plane and had red leather 
upholstery put in it to match her togs. 


Fourteen greyhounds are to be found 
at the Leipersville, Pa., estate of 
Damon Runyan, big sports writer and 
whatnot. 


“Peaches” Browning is said to be 
browning the story of her life for a 
popular magazine. 


Jack Lait is doing 





the life story of Mary Nolan in book 
form even though the latter admits she 
was a “sap” and intends to begin all 
over. 


After many years of fruitless effort 
to sway her husband, Mrs. Calvin Cool- 
idge has finally 
bobbed her 
hair. It is not 
known whether 
it was done 
with or without 
Cal’s consent. 


W. L. (Young) 
Stribling, his 
boxing career 
blighted by Max 
Schmeling, has 
made _ applica- 
tion for a job as 
air mail pilot 
on the Atlanta to Miami route. Strib- 
ling is a lieutenant in the air reserve 
and also holds a transport pilot’s 
license. 





Mrs. Coolidge 


At Queen Mary’s request, “The Pea- 
nut Vender” was played at a recent 
Buckingham palace ball. 


John Philip Sousa once told an At- 
lanta reporter that his favorite recrea- 
tion was trapshooting. The paper 
printed it “crapshooting.” “And I’ve 
never been able to overtake that blam- 
ed lie ever since,” complains Sousa, 
but smilingly. 


The newlywed head of the Postal 
Telegraph Co.—Clarence H. Mackay— 
loves to shoot and has a hunting lodge 
at Jamestown, N. C. 


On a recent Sunday at Angelus Tem- 
ple, Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson 
read a memo to her audience, “The 
chief singer of the United States Sol- 
diers’ Home is present and, perhaps, 








HA J Htensor 


Home from vacation, Father suddenly remembers that he left the potted tree under 


the front porch. 
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will sing for us.” She was somewhat 
embarrassed when, on re-reading jj. 
she found it was “the chief surgeo;,” 
who was present. 


A. H. Williams, director of a lare 
London department store, says th: 
the average woman spends one-six}! 
of her life shopping. 


If you read in the papers that th 
Grand Vivod of Alba Julia has gone 
to the mountains or seashore don’ 
be alarmed—it’s only the Crown 
Prince Michael of Rumania. 


Baby Rose Marie, eight-year-old va 
deville and radio singer recently ha! 
her tonsils removed and now sings 
tone and a half higher. 


Al Jolson refused to go on the stax: 
at the opening of a show without 
white handkerchief in his upper left 
hand pocket. It is placed there }), 
Frank Holmes, who has be- > his vale! 
for 20 years. Even Jolson’s “shorts” 
bear his initials—embroidered in rec! 
Al-of-the-black-face says the 'epres 
sion has struck him hard because no- 
body imitates him any more. They 
now imitate Eddie Cantor. 


(ee 


BIG NET RETURNS 


Brains, popularly believed to have 
the edge on brawn, do not—it appears 
—always secure a head-hold on the 
emoluments of endeavor. Quite often. 
brains go to the mat. Take, for ex- 
ample, the state of affairs in the stat: 
of Mississippi. The governor of 4 
state certainly requires brains, and 
Mississippi, recognizing this, pays hei 
governor $7,500 a year. To be sure, 
no one would have the temerity to 
intimate that sheriffs require less gray 
matter than congressmen with their 
$10,000 per, nor that their equipment 
is limited to a billy, a blunderbuss 
and brawn, but brain or brawn, scat- 
tered through the state’s 33,000.00) 
acres there are 82 counties. Each 
county has a sheriff and every one of 
the 82 averages about 6,000 pieces of 
Uncle Sam’s rectangular wampum. 
Three of the Bayou state’s big crimi- 
nal crimpers draw more than $20,000 
per annum; Boliver county’s chicf 
centurion gets $24,350 and Harrison 
county’s big bailiff theoretically salls 
away $20,401. 

But, lest Mississippi develop a sher- 
iff complex, let her learn that out on 
Long Island (N. Y.), there’s another 
sort of a Javert, a chaser whose tech- 
nique involves catching creatures— 
not men. He’s the official dog catchei 
of Nassau county, and last year his 
daily net catch of stray dogs aver- 
aged 341; and take it or leave it, Miss 
Mississippi, his income was $17,760. 
Hot Dog-Catcher! 


(a ee 


YOU SAID IT! 
Though contests and sweepstakes 
On every side lurk, 
Be it ever so humble 
I'll stick to my work! 
—— 


Famous Last Words: “Rudy, dear, I'v° 
invited Will Osborne for dinner tonight! 
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MAKING SNOOPEE 





New York City, 
Aug. 8, 1931 
ABANDON SHIP! 


E WERE thinking about mak- 
W ing one of those Newfound- 

land de-tours on a depressed 
transatlantic liner—$31.50 up—until 
we discovered that the minimum state- 
rooms were about two blocks from 
the ocean, buried in a ship that has 
as many decks as a $1.50 club sand- 
wich. Besides, some of the grey- 
hounds Newfoundlanding are _ so 
large that it takes a passenger 10 min- 
utes to find the waterfront after the 
ship docks. 





THROWING THE VOICE 

There is a shop in the West Forties 
where you can make a record of your 
own voice for a quarter, which is 
fine, but certain people are using the 
idea to make records to tell other peo- 
ple what they think of them. All they 
have to do is to say what they want 
into the machine and then mail the 
record to the victim who gets it ver- 
batim when curiosity prompts him to 
put it on the phonograph. 


JUST WAIT 


On West 53rd street there is a park- 
ing place which prominently displays 
a Rolls-Royce with a large sign on it, 
“TAKE ONE,” but when you step up 
to it you see that it is filled with 
pamphlets telling why and how come 
you should park on that spot. But 
some day some Scotchman is going to 
come along and take that sign at its 
face value! 


A HOT ONE 


An inspector of the Bureau of Fire 
Prevention with a salary of $2,340 
per year was called upon by the Sea- 
bury probers to explain how he could 
salt $40,000 in the bank between Nov. 
1 and Nov. 6, 1928, and he came right 
back with the explanation that he 
had won the money betting on Hoo- 
ver! 


SIDE GLANCES 


A man shaving himself in a tele- 
phone booth at the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion... A strap-hanger in the subway 
taking a folding camp chair out of 
his grip and sitting down in the rear 
of the car... A taxi driver who shares 
the front seat with his pet cat ... Al 
Smith making a speech in the Bronx 
and being interrupted by a youngster 
calling, “Oh, Al, go home and put on 
your brown derby. We don’t know 
you!” .,. The B’way exhibit showing 
imaginative pictures of the Spanish 
inquisition which has been drawing 
large crowds and answers the ques- 
tion of why we call it the Main Road 
to Goofism ... Crap games on the curb 
at Sixth avenue and 50th street. Pe- 
destrians stop and join in if they feel 





like it and the cops are too busy keep- 
ing traflic moving to give the game a 
break. 

The caich in that “All You Want to 
Eat for 60 Cents” offer by Childs and 
some other restaurants is, “Where is 
a fellow going to get the 60 cents?” 

. The city is ridding its rubbish 
dumps of rats with a brown liquid 
smelling like anise and imported from 
Germany. About 3,500 are killed daily 
... But, it seems, nothing can be done 
about the phenomenal number of 
horseflies on the Long Island beaches 
... “Believe it or not,” 13,153 rabbits 
were shot in New York county in a 
single year ...A butcher shop at 9th 
avenue and 51st street has a white cat 
with a black face that answers to the 
name of “Al Jolson” ... The current 
wisey of the summer heat-rave is that 
a chorus girl is just a dear in cheap 
clothing. 


LONG ISLAND FOLK 

Many of the rich property owners 
on Long Island were once clam dig- 
gers, we are told. Today some of the 
folks supporting summer homes there 
are so rich that even their second 
cousins write them letters. A swanky 
Long Island estate is one where they 
always have two cooks—one going 
and one coming. A woman head of a 
Long Island charity organization had 
her picture in a paper a few weeks 
ago. She received a proposal from 
a man in Washington, who said that if 
she made enough money he would 
marry her. 


ON KEEPING COOL 


Just off Washington square the fire 
department has a fire hose set up in 
a shower-bath style to cool off the 
children of the neighborhood. The 
other day a new but dusty Buick car 
drove up, parked under the shower 
and the driver got out and washed his 
car while indignant little urchins help- 
lessly looked on. 

City Hall fountain is the swimmin’ 
hole of the downtown youngsters. 
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“Please, Officer! Don’t look at me like 


that!” 


They undress in the park, put on a 
bathing suit or underwear in lieu 
thereof, and jump into the basin amid 
much splashing and yelling. After the 
“swim” they take off their suits, stand 
in the nude and dry off while the 
statue of Civic Virtue smiles down on 
them approvingly. 


MANHATTAMITES 


They say that Paul Whiteman will 
crowd his orchestra on the new Wal- 
dorf-Astoria roof when that new cita- 
del of cash opens October 1st... Ezra 
Winter, famous mural painter, has a 
studio atop the Grand Central station 
.. » Kip Rhinelander, of dark matri- 
monial troubles, is reported peddling 
black-bordered insurance Paul 
Berlenbach, who only a few years ago 
was a prominent fighter, now con- 
ducts a lunch wagon on Eight avenue 

Bert Kalmar, one of the better 
known New Yoick song writers, was 
once a boy magician on the Chautau- 
qua circuit A number of B’way 
actresses will produce their own plays 
this fall, among them Ethel Barry- 
more, Pauline Lord, Katherine Cor- 
nell and Jane Cowl... A rabbi ac- 
tually has an office on Wailing Wall 
Street. Rabbi Aaron Eiseman is the 
one. 

HENDRICK HUDSON, JR. 


Ori eo 


CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


John Barrymore delights in putting in- 
terviewers in their place by making them 
“Mister” him. A certain New York fea- 
ture writer had been warned about 
“Jawn” and his pet method so when he 
got to him (Mr. Barrymore having finish- 
ed his 10 o’clock breakfast) he asked, “Are 
you John Barrymore?” The profile turned 
and haughtily replied, “No, I am MISTER 
John Barrymore.” “That’s fine,” came the 
crushing reply, “I was afraid you might 
be Miss Ethel!” 


RO 


MAKINGS OF A POET 


“Tt takes more than the assembling of 
poetic words to make a poet,” says Le 
Baron Cooke. Which prompts a Georgia 
editor to add: “Sometimes we think it 
takes a lot of nerve.” 






































































































































































“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





WALKING BACK 


r NHE trouble with business” (quip- 
ped the New York Evening Post 
some eight months ago) “is that 

it has too many prophets and not 
enough profits.” Unfortunately, this 
cannot be laughed off. Prophets at 
least are having a big inning. They’ve 
explained the “why” of the depression, 
statisticated the duration of other such 
debacles and prophesied when this one 
may, can, must, might, could, would 
or should peter out. Many are still 
busy prognosticating the time of the 
turn, just as if they knew what they 
were talking about while others, taking 
a new tack, are prophesying what in- 
dustry will head the joyful return pro- 
cession up America’s Main Street. In 
this, many of them appear to see the 
motor industry as being the white- 
haired boy. 

During April, shipments of automo- 
bile tires aggregatcd 4,944,363; in 
March, 3,955,490. This total of ap- 
proximately 8% million tires was suf- 
ficient for four tircs for each of the 
1,632,971 new motor vehicles shipped 
during the first six months of 1931, 
with 2,368,116 left for replacements, 


and leaving the greater part of the 


tires produced in January, February, 
May, June and July also for replace- 
ments. The public with more time 
than jobs are touring. New York 
state parks officials report more tour- 
ists and campers during last summer 
than ever before and predict this 
year’s crop will eclipse all records. 
This condition appears quite general, 
signifying that fond auto parents are 
buying shoes and balloons for their 
pets, piling up mileage and wearing 
out cars. Soon—very soon—owners 
must replace or be ashamed to face the 
neighbors. Cars have become a ne- 
cessity and when the inevitable shop- 
ping day for new cars arrives, and 
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the owner's re-tiring dispositions 
change to re-carring, the auto industry 
will come back with a snort—with 
prosperity perched on its running- 
board. Meaning which? Well, steel, 
iron, copper, paints and varnishes, 
glass, leather, textiles, rubber, adver- 
tising, sales forces and employment 
(direct or indirect), according to 
President Hoover’s estimate, for one 
person out of every 10. 

Throw her in high, Jeems! We’ve 
got a lot of time to make up! 


If it is true, as claimed, that the 
amount of advertising in the Satur- 
day Evening Post is an index of the 
state of business, then business is still 
about 21 per cent off compared with a 
year ago. The check-up of the Na- 
tional Advertising Records for July 
shows this. But it shows that many 
other publications are in a worse 
slump than the Post. Out of 85 na- 
tional publications listed, only 26 
show improvement. The National Geo- 
graphic magazine is among the hard- 
est hit, with a falling-off of about 38 
per cent. Nation’s Business is off about 
28 per cent. Liberty, despite the boost 
resulting from its purchase by Mac- 
Fadden, shows a shortage of 31 per 
cent. The Literary Digest, which has 
been on the slide for a long time, is 
still off about 32 per cent. The three 
artistic periodicals published by 
Conde Nast—Vogue, Vanity Fair and 
House and Garden—which cater only 
to the rich and sophisticated, show this 
“gold coast” market about 24 per cent 
below par. The whole group of wom- 
en’s magazines are about nine per 
cent off—which indicates that the busi- 
ness of catering to women’s needs and 
foibles is better than most other lines. 
Among the list of 56 agricultural pub- 
lications of all classes, monthly, semi- 
monthly and weekly, only three show 
any gains from a year ago, and the 
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Marooned Motorist—And I Wrote That Ad Myself 





# The Pathfindey 


average loss is 30 per cent. The na- 
tional weeklies as a class show a slump 
of 17 per cent—The Pathfinder being 
among the few that are going ahead. 
Pictorial Review and World’s Work 
have lost so much advertising that the, 
announce reductions in rates—this 
being practically the first move of this 
sort made toward the readjustment. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Co. was 
reported to have paid the United Cigar 
Stores Co. $1,900,000 to settle differ- 
ences growing out of chain-selling th, 
former’s wares. This report followed 
one that the United Cigar Stores had 
signed a long term contract with th: 
Segal Razor Corp., a rival concern 
whose sales are being boosted by a 
former Gillette vice president. Charles 
M. Pritzker who, as advertising man- 
ager of the Auto-Strap Co., made such 
big business for the Probak blade that 
Gillette had to take it over, has been 
let out of the new consolidation. 


. - . sunning the back, resting 
the chassis, flexing the elbow 
‘ . the swellest heat-cheating 
house party on the ocean. 

Who do you suppose resorts to such 
slang? None other than the once 
tony advertising boys for the French 
Line. They have to. The steamship 
companies are forced to appeal to a 
class of patrons they previously high- 
hatted. Similarly, Norman Broken- 
shire’s thirst-provoking Cunard Night 
Club broadcasts are not hard to un- 
derstand in the face of the plight of 
the transatlantic lines and the con- 
templated 25 per cent cut in fares. 
The current tourist season is the worst 
since the war. This year the United 
States Lines expects to realize only 
one-fifth of its 1929 earnings. About 
the only instance of French and Ger- 
man agreement is in the French and 
North German Lloyd joining with the 
Cunard and White Star in canceling 
three round trips each before 1929. 
Lack of patronage has caused some 40 
such cancellations to date. Even on 
the Great Lakes the slump is appar- 
ent and the good ship Pere Marquette 
No. 6, once the pride of the lakes, was 
last heard tied up at Menominee, Mich., 
running a sawmill. Meanwhile ocean 
liners offer those of small purse three- 
day coastal trips for as low as $31.5. 
Those familiar signs in liner smokers, 
“Warning—There are Card Sharps 
Aboard This Ship,” may soon be 
nothing but an idle boast. 


Temperamental Mary Garden, opera 
star, is suing the American branch of 
Rigaud for $100,000 damages for al- 
leged unauthorized use of her name on 
a brand of perfume. 


We note a 30 per cent drop in the 
price of collegiate raccoon coats. !! 
won’t be long before a self-respecting 
moth will be ashamed to be caught 
in one. 


The Elgin watch company hit with 
a direct mail idea to attract attention 
to a new instrument for aircraft. !t 
obtained 20,000 “tug chiens” from 
China, polished them up for lucky 
pieces and attached them to “feeler 
letters. If you don’t already know, 4 
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MEN OF LETTERS 


Asker—How do you suppose they 
cooked up the name for that new 
mouth wash? 

Teller—Oh, they probably picked 
up the alphabet, slammed it against 
the wall, assembled a line in a blind- 
fold test and let it go at that. 





— — a —- - - ~ 


“tung chien” is a Chinese coin worth 


about a 40th of accent. It is perforated 
with a square hole to permit it to be 
strung on a cord or stick for lugging 
about. In the gay 90’s it was consid- 
ered quite the thing to decorate our 
walls with “tung chiens” strung to 
simulate a sword, 


The International Harvester Co., of 
which Alexander Legge, former head 
of the Farm Board is chairman, is ac- 
cepting wheat as part payment on 
agricultural machinery. It found this 
preferable to indefinitely extending 
credit. The farmers have so little cash 
to spare that in some localities pro- 
duce is accepted in trade for articles, 
even pianos. It might not be amiss 
for the Farm Board to give the farm- 
ers piano lessons so they can play, 
“What Shall the Harvest Be?” 


That Fuller Brush Man knocking at 
your door will soon have articles other 
than brushes to offer you. The firm 
he represents has taken on a line of 
cleaning compounds and other house- 
hold items. However, he will now 
offer you a card in lieu of a sample 
brush, waiting until the second call to 
try and get a toehold on the doorsill. 


Under pressure from the Federal 
Trade Commission the paper bag in- 
dustry has agreed to a new lot of rules 
and regulations. And still not a word 
of help is offered to the millions of 
people who have been left to hold 
the bag. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. follows 
the R. J. Reynolds and American To- 
bacco companies in canceling its out- 
door advertising. 


Folks who say that prohibition has 
had no influence for the better on our 
national life probably are not aware 
that a straight pretzel is now on the 
market. On the other hand it took pro- 
hibition to put the “gin” in ginger ale. 


Our raspberry wreath this week goes 
to the worker in the publicity depart- 
ment of the Barbasol company who 
sports a beard. 


The discovery that cellophane is 
good to eat particularly frightens us. 
Now they’ll probably be using it inside 
of sandwiches as well as for a wrap- 
per. 

Suits of clothes, presumably from 
‘ussia, are being offered in Canada at 
the astonishing low price of $3.50, 

AND HOW! 
“Vacation plans don’t bother me,” 
Said William Henry Penn, 
“My wife decides where I shall go, 
And my employer when.” 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 


Here’s a depression tip. If you run out 
of food and get hungry, be nonchalant. 
Taste something bitter and rout the pangs 
of hunger. Experiments conducted at Col- 
gate U. by Dr. Donald A, Laird show that 
hunger can be staved off merely by taking 
a bitter taste in the mouth, . . The whale 
may have more or a bigger brain than 
man but the water mammal’s gray matter 
is of such poor quality that even his in- 
telligence is doubted, says Dr. O. R. Lang- 
worthy, in a report to the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington . .. We are glad 
to learn that earthquakes are good for 
something, They are of great help to 
scientists in studying the earth’s core, says 
Dr. Arthur L. Day, director of the geo- 
physical laboratory of the same institu- 
tion. 





That supposed planet or giant star dis- 
covered by Japanese scientists at Kyoto 
Observatory turned out to be just a little 
asteroid ... Cornell U. advises that we 
do not eat our cigar wrappers (see August 
1 issue)—as if we would—because some 
of them contain a finish that is not suit- 
able for eating . . . Of those new nickel 
alloys, “konel” and “hipernik,” prepared 
by (Willie) Westinghouse engineers— 
konel has been found an excellent sub- 
stitute for platinum and both are thought 
to have other important economic uses 
... Now they’re contemplating applying 
streamlines to steam lines. One big trans- 
continental railroad is to streamline its 
engines (locos) in an effort to sell more 
tickets. 


This is a hot one. Two Swedish sci- 
entists have constructed an arc light fur- 


nace that gets hot enough to melt a 
metal with a melting point of about 


2,100 degrees Centigrade . .. The Na- 
tional Museum’s archaeological expedition 
to Alaska this summer discovered a cave 
full of mummies—a prehistoric burial 
place of the Aleuts ... In Chicago they 
shoot electric currents through bronchial 
asthma sufferers. The electricity pro- 
duces an artificial fever which cures the 
asthma Lasioderma serricorne, bet- 
ter known as the tobacco beetle, says Dr. 
E. E. Free, is a better judge of good to- 
bacco than most human smokers. These 
beetles live in stored tobaccos and do con- 
siderable damage ... A California golfer- 









Stella—W hat became of that new model 
bathing suit you bought the other day? 

Tella—I tried to wash it out after the 
first dip and it slipped down the pipe. 


chemist has hit upon the idea of saturat- 
ing his golf balls in a certain chemicai 
solution that attracts butterflies. When 
he slices into the rough and cannot find 
the ball he sits down and waits until the 
butterflies find it for him, 





NAME Q’HOWLS 








GEORGE WASHINGTON was jugged at 
Jacksonville, Fla., on a charge of trying to 
chop down a cherry tree while inebriated 

In suing for divorce at Los Angeles, Mrs 
Florence KITCHENS complains because 
her husband would not clean up the 
kitchen and wash dishes for her. 

U. S. GRANT lives on CONFEDERATE 
avenue, Atlanta, Ga, 

The chairman of the music committee 
of the American Legion auxiliary is Mrs 
S. M. SINGER. 

HEEHAW, Tex., is the center of the mule 
market of that state. 

Wilson J. RAMBLER was given a ticket 
for overtime parking on VINE street, Cin- 
cinnati. 
discovers that 
J. UR 


name 


The Associated Press 
Mr. A. A. of Chicago noses out Mr 
of Torrington, Conn., for shortest 
honors. 





Former Actor—Thanking You One and All ——! 
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Fall Loses Voting Right 


Laws of New Mexico, Not Federal Statutes, are Responsible; 
Deprivation of Franchise Little Understood Process 


whether Albert B. Fall, former 

secretary of the interior, served 
his sentence at the District of Colum- 
bia jail instead of the New Mexico 
state prison—he would be, and is, de- 
prived of the franchise and certain 
other civil rights. And he will con- 
tinue to lose these benefits of citizen- 
ship even after he completes his sen- 
tence unless he receives a “full and 
unconditional” pardon from the pres- 
ident, which is extremely doubtful, 
or unless the legislature of New Mex- 
ico chooses to restore to him these lost 
rights. 

In view of Fall’s service to New 
Mexico as a member of the legislature, 
associate justice of the supreme court, 
twice its attorney general and also a 
member of the constitutional conven- 
tion through which New Mexico gain- 
ed statehood, it is quite possible that 
the Sunshine state may, by special 
act, make him again a voting citizen. 
It will be remembered that Represent- 
ative John W. Langley of Kentucky, 
similarly deprived of civil rights by 
conviction in 1924 of conspiring to 
violate the prohibition law, after being 
paroled was restored to full citizen- 
ship rights by action of the Kentucky 
legislature. His wife was subsequent- 
ly elected to Congress. 

When Fall agreed to go to prison, 
thus ending eight years of litigation 
in which he was convicted of accept- 
ing a bribe which Edward L. Doheny 
was acquitted of giving, he sought to 
serve his sentence in New Mexico. He 
had been sentenced to a year in the 
District of Columbia jail but an oblig- 
ing judge tacked on an extra day so 
that the former Harding cabinet officer 
could go to prison (the distinction be- 
tween jails and prisons being that a 
jail, generally speaking, is where any- 
one serving a year or less is sent while 


iz WOULD not make any difference 





New Mexico state penitentiary which Albert 
B. Fall helped to build and operate becomes 
his place of confinement. 


a prison is for offenders serving a sen- 
tence of more than a year). Naturally 
embarrassed to do time in the capital 
where he was once a high official, Fall 
gave ill health as an excuse for being 
confined in the “salubrious climate” 
of the Southwest. His physician di- 
agnosed his illness as hardening of 
the arteries, degeneration of the heart 
muscles, pleurisy, arthritis and a touch 
of pulmonary tuberculosis though ex- 
amination by army physicians did 
not reveal anything which would keep 
Fall from discharging his debt to so- 
ciety. So, with an extra day tacked 
to his sentence to make the transfer 
possible and Uncle Sam agreeing to 
pay $1 a day for his “board,” the 
broken 69-year-old man traveled the 
Santa Fe trail he had traversed as a 
young prospector. He refused to ride 
in “a darned hearse” (ambulance) and 
entered afoot the gray stone building 
he had helped erect as a member of 
the territorial legislature and on 
whose prison board he had served. 


LOSS OF FRANCHISE 


There is a common but erroneous 
idea that anyone sentenced to a year 
in jail does not lose his franchise but 
that anyone going to prison for a year 
and a day or longer does. So when it 
was announced that Fall had elected 
a prison to a jail, various newspapers 
jumped at the conclusion that he had 
voluntarily deprived himself of the 
franchise. Yet the truth of the matter 
is that he would have lost his voting 
right had he gone to jail. 

Loss of civil rights by reason of 
conviction of crime is an involved and 
little understood thing. A mistaken 
notion is that federal law automatical- 
ly governs this loss of certain rights. 
Such is not the case. There is no 
such law on the federal statute books. 
Uncle Sam cannot take away citizen- 
ship much less deprive a national of 
voting rights (though some may want 
to argue that the voteless citizenry of 
the District of Columbia disproves 
this). 


The right to vote solely and exclu- 
sively belongs to the states. Loss of 
franchise, therefore, is by indirect 
operation of the state laws. The char- 
acter of the offense determines. Laws 
vary with the different states. Thus 
certain Western states retain statutes 
which automatically cancel the vote 
of persons convicted of horse stealing 
while Maryland, where tobacco is 
king, even takes the vote from those 
“breaking head or other portions of 
a tobacco hogshead.” 


Conviction of treason, political of- 
fense and “infamous” crimes, under 
the laws of most states, deprives a 
person of the right of ballot—even 
after serving sentence. Yet the indi- 
vidual continues to be a citizen (the 
only way a national can lose his citi- 





% The Pathfinde, 





Mother—Don’t go too far out in the 
water, Robert. 

Bobbie—But Daddy goes out a long ways. 

Mother—Yes, but Daddy is insured. 


zenship is by expatriation, that is t 
say, by swearing allegiance to a: 
other country) and as such is entitled 
to government protection and limited 
privileges of citizenship. 

The character of the court in which 
a person is convicted, or the institu- 
tion in which the person is confined, 
or the length of sentence, does not! 
determine whether a crime is “infa- 
mous.” Thus, a fine for felony could, 
in many instances, mean the loss of 
franchise. As a general rule, though, 
conviction of felony calls for confine- 
ment in excess of a year, which may 
be responsible for the popular idea 
that sentences for a year and a day 
or more automatically cause loss of 
franchise. Yet Secretary of State 
David S. Winebrenner of Maryland 
points out that, under the laws of 
his state: 


He (the offender) may have served 10 
years in the penitentiary for assault with 
intent to kill, or with intent to rape, and 
yet not be disqualified to register and 
vote when he gets out. On the other hand, 
an adult convicted of the most trifling 
larceny and sentenced to a day or two in 
jail will, unless pardoned, be disqualified 
for the rest of his life. 


There have been cases where per- 
sons serving sentence and deprived of 
the voting privilege have been candi- 
dates for president on minor party 
tickets. For example, Mrs. Victoria 
G. Woodhull, the first woman to run 
for that office, headed the Equal Rights 
Party ticket in 1872 while confined in 
Ludlow Street jail, New York. Simi- 
larly, Eugene V. Debs was serving 
time in Atlanta federal penitentiary 
when nominated for president by the 
Socialist Party in 1920. And, though 
Debs’s sentence was, in. 1921, co! 
muted by President Harding it did not 
regain for Debs the franchise taken 
away when he was convicted of ob- 
structing government prosecution of 
the World war. He died in 1926 still 
without it. But for that matter, the 
civil rights of General Robert E. Lee 
and Jefferson Davis were never re- 
stored. 

eo 

The worst of the depression is that 
even people with money are not paying 
their bills. 
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Romance for Middle-Aged 


As Head of a Widow and Widowers Club, Mrs. Nelle B. Stull 


Receives Many Queer Letters—and Here are Some 


NOTHER person who realizes 
that “truth is stranger than fic- 
he tion” is Nelle Brook Stull, found- 
er and president of the Widow and 


Widowers Club of America. By rea- 
son of her syndicated articles and 
radio broadcasts advocating friend- 


ship as a cure for loneliness among 
those in the afternoon of life, she has 
peen called “the most proposed to 
woman in the world.” At any rate, she 
has more than 16,000 proposals in 
black and white. 

Mrs. Stull, who edited a poem com- 
pilation known as “Heart Throbs” and 
is on the staff of three magazines, 
claims descent from Lord Brooke of 
England (Earl of Warwick) and is 
herself a member of the D. A. R., the 
B. P. O. E. auxiliary, League of Amer- 
ican Pen Women, besides being a Re- 
publican. Her Widow and Widowers 
Club is “not a commercial proposition” 
Neither is it intended as a marriage 
bureau (though some of its members 
have married). According to _ its 
founder, the idea suggested itself in 
her home town of Elyria, Ohio, in 1922. 
She noticed that at every large social 
affair there was a group of middle- 
aged people who, through neglect or 
otherwise, did not join in the festivi- 
ties. So Mrs. Stull gave a party for the 
middle-aged. It was so well attended 
that a club was organized. The idea 
spread and soon the club became a 
correspondence affair. As president, 
Mrs. Stull’s duties are “helping folks 
meet folks.” 

Naturally, she receives many letters. 
In answering them she is a combina- 
tion of Dorothy Dix, Dr. Copeland, 
George W. Stimpson and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. It is on this phase 
of her work that The Pathfinder inter- 
viewed. her. 

“My mail is a mixture of tragedy, 
humor, sarcasm, ignorance, sorrow, 
wit and pathos,” she explains. “I am 
asked questions on love, divorce, cook- 
ing, disease, job-hunting, birth control 
and matters of sex.” She continues: 


I am asked to sell stocks of all kinds. 
{\ man in Nevada wanted me to sell 
mining stock for him, my commission to 
be chunks of silver quartz. I am asked 
for cast-off clothing, jewelry and other 
personal effects, and to sell rag rugs, 
rochet bedspreads, towels, hand-painted 
window shades, silk lingerie, and to ex- 
change club memberships for various 
articles, and also to throw in a husband 
lor good measure. One man wanted me 

sponsor a bath preparation which re- 

uvenated a woman of 76 to a girl of 36, 
‘saying that experiments had been made 
na race horse with perfect results, and 
that the formula belonged to the Em- 
press Marie. 

One elderly woman in Michigan wrote 
n yellow wrapping paper that she wanted 

get married, and that he must be a 
iilway magnate. bank president, or mine 
wner, and to bring him up right away 
'o the back door of the laundry where she 
worked and ask for “Maggie.” A Mrs. 
Villiams, for reasons of her own, said 


she would only marry a man named 
Williams and that if I had anyone by that 
name in the club she would join. 

Most male applicants for membership 
write that the woman must be young and 
healthy. Most women applicants are un- 
truthful in telling their age. They usually 
ask for a “refined man who can give 


**Madame President!” 


them a comfortable home.” Men rather 
than women insist on money. One Scotch- 
man wrote to 46 of my lady members ask- 
ing them each to have made an eight-by- 
ten, hand-painted photograph of them- 
selves to be sent to him. Another man 
boasted that he had loafed at a summer 
resort one whole season and had written 
to 426 women. Most of my letters are 
from intelligent people but their letters 
are not unusual and therefore not to be 
commented upon, 

A late letter from Hawaii asked me to 
sell a $100,000 hotel, my commission to 
be 440. Some easier propositions are to 
sell business blocks, newspapers, tea 
rooms, ready-to-wear stores, citrus or- 
chards, pecan groves and pineapple lands, 
to help finance homes for widows and 
widowers, to buy real estate in Oklahoma 
—‘a wonderful opportunity for me if I 
was a smart woman.” Another request 
was to help support an “indigent oil 
man’s home in Oil City, Pa.” 

Many letters ask how to start clubs like 
mine or tell me just how I am failing 
in mine, criticizing my handwriting and 
the diction and composition of my form 
letters, boasting of how much _ better 
others could handle things, asking me for 
jobs, threatening me with lawsuits be- 
cause I have not sent husbands or wives 
upon their S. O. S. 

A Chicago man just wrote me asking me 
if I could get him acquainted with a cer- 
tain millionaire’s widow from that city. 
Said that he would not work, that Gene 
Tunney had married a rich girl, and that 
he wanted to. He did not care how old 
she was or how she looked. When I asked 
him what he had to offer in exchange for 
all this, he said he was a regular “he-man” 
and that was all a rich woman wanted. 
One poor soul wrote and wanted me to 
find out what had happened to her man 
friend, that he had asked her to marry 
him the last of July and that she had 
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heard nothing of him since. Another wom- 
an was attracted to a man she saw ina 
Chicago railway station. “He wore a cap 
and had a little boy with him.” Would I 
help her locate him? 

They ask me questions on birth con- 
trol. Why men prefer blondes, how to 
make their husbands (or some other wom- 
an’s husband) love them. One man want- 
ed to know why, whenever he sent his 
photograph to a woman she never wrote 
again! <A trapeze performer wanted a 
strong woman to help him in his act. A 
father wanted a woman with 300 to help 
him start a hotdog stand in Atlantic City 
or a goat farm in Mexico and would I 
please help him to get his son and 
daughter married? 


“These are just a few of my letters,” 
concludes Mrs. Stull, adding: “Most 
of them are filled with sadness and 
prove that loneliness has’ caused 
more crimes than liquor and that there 
is nothing in the world finer than 
congenial companionship.” 


Mrs. Stull has little compassion for 
the flapper. “To the flapper,” she 
finds, “love is one of those fierce, quick 
flaming bonfire affairs of youth and in- 
experience, a swift summer romance, 
brief ecstatic engagement, in a mood 
of highest courage with disregard of 
consequences or finances—desperate- 
ly in love with love but only slightly 
acquainted with each other.” 

On the other hand, this love expert 
defines the real article as follows: 
“Love is forgetfulness and remem- 
brance. Forgetfulness of self and re- 
membrance of another. It is unself- 
ishness and selfishness. It is pride 
and power and anxiety and yearning 
and happiness and pain. It is thirst 
and hunger. It is the memory of a 
look, a touch of the hand. It is re- 
gret and anticipation and fulfillment. 
It is doubt and despair and hope and 
dreams. 








AMERICANA 





The White House calling it the “Hoover 
plan,” Secretary Stimson calling it the 
“Anglo-American plan” while the London 
conference called it the “Recommendations 
of the Finance Ministers.” 

A sword swallower going to a Detroit 
hospital to have a toothpick removed from 
his throat. 

Dry Uncle Sam receiving rent from two 
breweries and 400 saloons at Colon, 
Panama, 


\{mbassador Dawes returning to his Lon- 
don post AFTER the London conference 
had settled the debt question. 

A New Yorker being held in default of 
bail for taking a potful of dirt while two 
officials found guilty of misusing bank 
millions are released on bail. 

\ 20-year-old youth, who had been in 
the deathhouse at Sing Sing for seven 
months without having a single caller, 
pinning a pink rose on his shirt and walk- 
ing to the electric chair glad to end his 
“loneliness.” 

General U. S. Grant’s home at St. Louis 
being plastered with posters with a Cremo 
cigar ad. standing out like a sore thumb 

A Chicago man borrowing money from 
his wife to hire a lawyer to file a suit for 
divorce. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





SAHARA, MAN’S CRADLE 


Upon his return to the states after 
an 18,000-mile exploration trip 
through Africa Dr. Arthur Torrance, 
Los Angeles explorer, announces his 
belief that the southern Sahara desert 
was the cradle of the human race. 
Not ®nly did he make extensive in- 
vestigations of the primitive tribes 
and the geological history of the Sa- 
hara, but he claims to have found 
evidence refuting the Darwinian the- 
ory of the origin and perpetuation of 
new species. While he does not deny 
that man evolved from a lower type 
of animal, he thinks this evoution 
took place in the southern part of 
the Sahara. 


LONG-LIFE X-RAY TUBE 


Scientists at Pennsylvania state col- 
lege have developed a new type X-ray 
tube that apparently solves one of sci- 
ence’s most vexing problems. This 
tube, the result of a casual conversa- 
tion between Dr. W. RK. Ham and Dr. 
W. P. Davey of the Keystone state in- 
stitution, and developed by Dr. Davey, 
has been burning now for more than 
11,000 hours. Yet there are no signs 
of it burning out. Previously the long- 
est an X-ray tube would last was some 
450 hours. Because of the expense 
of the short life tubes much important 
research has been hampered. Such a 
long life tube will make it possible for 
scientists to delve further into the 
structure of matter, etc. 


SLEEPER CARS PRE-COOLED 


If you haven’t inquired what makes 
the sleepers on railroads seem so cool 
this hot weather or haven’t noticed 
it, you will be glad to know that many 
railroads are actually pre-cooling 
their sleeping cars for night runs. 
This is done by a special contrivance 
developed by railroad engineers. A 
huge electric fan draws the outside 
air over cakes of ice where it is cool- 
ed. The cooled air is then discharged 
into cars and forces the warm air out 
through the ventilators. Actually, it 
reduces the temperature in the sleep- 
ers several degrees, making for a more 
comfortable snooze, providing you can 
sleep in an upper with the man across 
the “hall” snoring. 


SUB “RESCUE” BELL WORKS 


In tests in Great Salt Pond, Long 
Island Sound, off Rock Island, the 
navy’s new eight-ton submarine res- 
cue chamber (see July 18 issue) prov- 
ed itself capable of rescuing the help- 
less crews of sunken subs. For the 
tests the navy’s experimental subma- 
rine S-4 was submerged to the bottom 
of the “pond” with 60 feet of water 
above. As two men were “imprison- 
ed” in the motor room rescue work 
was in order. The salvage ship Fal- 
con lowered the big chamber into the 





water and its crew of three maneu- 
vered it to the deck of the sunken 
submarine. Contact was made, the 
two men taken in the rescue chamber 
and all brought safely to the surface 
and the deck of the good ship Falcon 





—Int’l Newsreel 


Lieut. Comdr. McCann and a fellow officer 
inside the new McCann diving bell demon- 
strating the “bell’s telephone system.” 


again. The entire operation, each 
step of which was described for the 
benefit of radio audiences, took less 
than half an hour. 


METEORS MEET EARTH 


The meteors are falling. While 
June is regarded as the month in 
which the greatest number of these 
heavenly missiles “hit the dirt,” this 
year they seem to have put off their 
fireworks somewhat. At Corbley, near 
Lewistown, Mont., recently a white 
hot meteorite some three inches in 
diameter and weighing a pound crash- 
ed to the earth. It landed in J. L. 
Ruckman’s front yard burning the 
grass where it hit. Out California way 
they report what is believed to have 
been a giant meteor. It struck the 
earth with terrific force near Manix, 
Cal. Passengers on a Union Pacific 
train were startled when the night 
was suddenly turned into day by its 
brilliant light which was seen for 75 
miles in all directions. 


HARRIS SPARROW EGGS FOUND 


There are more than 1,200 known 
birds on the North American conti- 
nent. Scientists have now found and 
recorded the eggs of all of these spe- 
cies. The last to be found were those 
of the Harris sparrow. That bird is 
so clever at concealing its nest and 
eggs that ornithologists were unable 
to find either despite more than 100 
years of searching. Dr. George Sutton, 
Pittsburgh ornithologist, however, 
wouldn’t give up the search. He led 
an expedition into the icy wastes on 
the western shore of Hudson Bay. 
There some 40 miles north of Church- 
ill, Manitoba, he discovered several 


* The Pathfinder 


nests and eggs of the elusive Harris 
sparrow. Each nest, he reported, co; 

tained five tiny eggs smaller than th 

of the robin. They are pale green jy 
color with mottled brown marbling 
Most of them were found in sm,i! 
bushes near the ice. 


ARTIFICIAL “SIGHT” FOR BLINN} 


In a recent report to the Fre: 
Academy of Science Dr. Jean Perrin 
told of a new instrument, develope: 
by Georges Fournier and Pierre Auger. 
two well known French scientists. 
that gives the blind a sort of artificj| 
sight. Their device is based on a pho- 
toelectric cell of a new type whic! 
converts light rays into electricity. 
This in turn is converted into musica! 
tones. These tones change with the 
intensity of light. Thus with such 4 
device a blind person is able to dis- 
tinguish between night and day, lo- 
cate an open door or window, et 


BULLET’S SPEED DOUBLED 


Those of us who have marched aw 
to war and even those who have no 
know that bullets travel too fas! to 
be dodged. But in the next war th: 
will travel at double the speed ther 
passed over No Man’s Land. H. (Ge: 
lich, a German inventor, has perf: 
ed an invention that doubles the sj: 
and triples the effect of bullets fired 
from ordinary rifles. At present mios 
bullets used for military purposes 
leave the muzzle of the rifle at be- 
tween 2,600 and 3,000 feet a second 
Herr Gerlich’s bullets attain a speed 
of from 5,600 to 6,000 feet per se 
ond. While the real secret of his in 
vention is not known it is understood 
that the inventor gets this high speed 
and greater accuracy from a new aii 
secret kind of powder. He calls his 
speed bullets “Halger-Ultra ammun 
tion.” Kamerad! 


ERRATIC MR. MOON 


Astronomers don’t have any trou- 
ble telling with great precision just 
where stars will be in the heavens al 
any old time if viewed from any poin! 
on the earth’s surface. That’s be- 
cause the stars obey the law of gravi') 
But not so Mr. Moon. That high!) 
illuminating fellow that makes two 
shadows appear as one seems to (is- 
obey the law of gravity. The moon !s 
so erratic, scientists say, that its posi- 
tion cannot be determined as exact! 
as that of stars. That is, it is never 
where it should be in its theoretical! 
orbit. And what is so strange, it |s 
the only heavenly body known to dis- 
obey such laws. In an effort to solve 
the mystery computers of the Naval 
Almanac Office are making a two-yel 
check on the occulations of stars by 
the moon. 

ie 
VACATION LINES 

One nice thing about the vacation se? 
son is that you can go two weeks withou 
paying any bills just by making the co- 
lectors think you are away on a vacativ 

A new definition of a summer resort /> 
that it is expensive discomforts surroun 1- 
ed by weather that is not natural for th.’ 
place at that time of the year. 
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PALMOLIVE’S OLIVE PALMER 


NE of those who have discovered 
that there is more money in 


radio than opera is Olive Palm- 


er. Indeed, she abandoned grand 
opera for the ether. Though heard 
in only one program a week, she is 
among the air’s 
highest paid art- 
ists.) She made 


her musical debut 
at the age of five 
in a village choir. 
She got her big 
chance in opera in 
1919 by singing 
the difficult “Bell 
Song” over the 
phone to William 

Hinshaw, dis- 
coverer of many 
musical celebrities. Odd, isn’t it, that 
Olive Palmer and Paul Oliver who sing 
duets for the Palmolive hour should 
have names so euphonious and so 
much in harmony with their sponsor 
—Palmolive! 





Palmer 


The war on boosting radio programs 
at the expense of newspaper advertis- 
ing has finally reached New York 
where the dailies have agreed to elimi- 
nate the names of sponsors from pub- 
lished programs. But they will have 
to do more than that to halt the in- 
roads which radio is making in their 
ad columns. Meanwhile the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
recommends that radio programs be 
classed as paid advertising. 


After telling people how to invest 
their money via the Halsey-Stewart 
hour for two years back, Percy Hemus 
is said to have bought several bonds 
which two days later a bank told him 
were worthless. Heh, heh! 


A report on fan mail shows that 53 
per cent comes from small towns, and 
of this amount 72 per cent comes from 
women. 


The Katzenjamer Kids, Hans and 
Fritz, are going on the air soon. Maybe 
they'll be heard in pairs, because one 
of the prettiest little tiffs in the car- 
toon world permits rival Hanses and 
Fritzes in the comics. 


_In the first six months of 1931 CBS 
broadcast 45 programs from 12 cities 
in eight European countries. 


While crowds surged and weak 
women fainted in the arms of strong 
men, Rudy Vallee was presented with 
a silver loving cup by Mayor Walker 
and dubbed “king of the air” as the 
result of the popularity contest con- 


ducted by the New York Daily Mirror. 


By contributing to the firemen’s eight- 
hour day propaganda at the 11th hour, 
Kate Smith won the firemen’s vote 
and so became “queen of the air.” 


Morton Downey, in derby and dark 


ON THE AIR 


glasses (the latter because of his haste 
to get sun-tanned via the ultra-violet 
way) won the title of the most popular 
radio singer; the veteran vaudevillians, 
Weber and Fields, took comic. skit 
honors, and Ozzie Nelson was voted 
the most popular orchestra leader. Oh, 
yes, we almost forgot—A. L. Alexander 
was acclaimed the best announcer. 


It was rumored that Ted Husing, 
ace sports announcer of CBS, is going 
over to NBC. 


Post and Gatty, globe girdlers, were 
signed by NBC for a six weeks tour 
in their plane “Winnie Mae,” to broad- 
cast at various stopping places. If 
Gatty sticks to his Post they may yet 
make a lot of money out of their flight. 


CBS television subjects are forbidden 
to wear evening dress, for the sheen 
of such clothes throws the transmitter 
off the air. 


Current radio simile: “As appealing 


as the Peanut Vender Song played on 
a pipe organ. 
What’s in a name? Battle Creek, 


Mich., where plenty of health and 
health products are manufactured, has 
a radio station tagged WELL. More 
furniture is made in Grand Rapids, 
than anywhere else in America. No 
wonder the local broadcasting sta- 
tion was given the call letters WOOD. 
A Florida station is labeled WSUN and 
it stands for “We Stay Up Nights,” 
while WPG, Atlantic City, N. J., rep- 
resents the “World’s Play Ground.” 
That being the case, is there any sig- 
nificance in naming the Red Oak, Iowa, 
station KICK? 


WJSV, one of the FRSV’S (First 
Ratio Stations of Virginia) has five 
colored acts on its program, including 
Jewell Jennifer, late of “Blackbirds.” 


Floyd Gibbons never talks into the 
“mike” without his speech being care- 
fully written out. 


We heard a radio tenor over the 
air one night recently and if he had 
hit one note higher we would have 
sent him a compact and a lip stick 
the next day. 

ee ee re ee Ore 


BE IT EVER SO GRUMBLE 
Fairly slopping with sentimental slush, 
a youth requests of the New York Amer- 
ican a definition of “home,” quoting as 
his own treasured version, “home is where 
the heart is.” As luck would have it, the 
editor, feeling a bit cynical, replies: 
“home’s the place where the woman pays 
$20 an ounce for perfume, hires an in- 
terior decorator to set the table and makes 
the old man go without cream in his 
coffee.” 
oo 
It seems (judging by our mail) that 
there are more people who know how to 
run a magazine who never have run one 
than there are folks who have learned 
how to run one by running one. 


Lio weexs)", 


on the Great Shops " 


COYNE 


Don’t spend your life slavi ing away in 
some dull, hopeless job! Don’t be satisfied 
to work for a mere $20 or $30 a week. Let 
me show you how to make REAL MO- 
NEYinRADIO—THE FASTEST- 
GROWING, BIGGEST MONEY-MAK- 
ING GAME ON EARTH! 


Jobs Leading to Salaries 
of $60 a Week and Up 


Jobs as Designer, Inspector and Tester, 
paying $3,000 to $10,000 a year—as Radio 
Salesman and in Service and Installation 
work, at $45 to $100 a week—as Operator 
or Manager of a Broadcasting Station, at 
$1,800 to $5,000a year—as Wireless Operator 
ona Ship or Airplane, asa Talkin icture 
or Sound Expert HUNDREDS of Op- 
portunities for fascinating, BIG Pay Jobs! 


No Books -- No Lessons 
All Actual Work 


Coyne is NOT a Correspondence School. We 
don’t attempt to teach you from books or 
lessons, We teach you by ACTUAL WORK 
on the greatest outlay of Radio, Broadcast- 
ing, Television, Talking Picture and Code 
Practice equipment in any school. And be- 
cause we cut out useless theory, you graduate 
as a Practical Radio Expert in i0 weeks’ time 


TELEVISION 


Is Now Here! 


And TELEVISION is already here! Soon 
there'll be a demand for THOUSANDS of 
TELEVISION EXPERTS! Theman who gets 
in on the ground-floor of Television can make 
a FORTUNE in this new field! Learn Tele- 
vision at COYNE on the very latest Tele- 
vision equipment. 


Talking Pictures 
A Big Field 


Talking Pictures, and Public Address Sys- 
tems offer thousands of golden opportunities 
to the Trained Radio Man. Learn at COYNE 
on actual Talking Picture and Sound Repro- 
duction equipment. 


Earn As You Learn 


You get Free Employment Service for Life. 
And if you need part-time work while at 
school to help pay expenses, we'll help you 

et it. Coyne is 82 years old. Coyne Training 
fs tested —You can find out everything abso- 
lutely free. JUST MAIL the Coupon for My 
BIG FREE BOOK, 


A A A AT A ATT ON A Ge em 
H. C. LEWIS, President 

Radio Division, Coyne Electrical School 

500 S. Paulina St., Dept. C1i-1K, Chicago, Il, 


Send me your Big Free Radio Book and all 
details of your Special Introductory Offer. 
This does not obligate me in any way. 





Name... 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





Is every day of the week observed as the 
Sabbath by some religious sect? 

It is often said that every day of the 
week is observed as the Sabbath or set 
aside as a holy day by some religious sect 
or people. Such is not the case. Friday 
is observed by a portion of the Moslem 
world; Saturday by the Jews, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Seventh Day Baptists and sev- 
eral other Christian sects; Sunday by the 
majority of Christians; and Tuesday by 
the sect of Moslems which prevails in 
Persia. There are no religions or sects 
at the present time, so far as we are able 
to learn, which according to our calendar, 
observe Monday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day as the Sabbath. Even a large portion 
ot the Mohammedans, particularly those 
in Turkey, have abandoned Friday in favor 
of the Christian Sunday. Many years ago 
some writer made the broad statement 
that every day in the week is set apart by 
some people as their Sabbath. He enu- 
merated the holy days of the peoples as 
follows: Sunday: is observed by most 
Christians; Monday by the Greeks; Tues- 
day by the Persians; Wednesday by the 
Assyrians; Thursday by the Egyptians; 
Friday by the Mohammedans, and Satur- 
day by the Jews. This is a curious hodge- 
podge of fact and fiction. The enumera- 
tion is absurd, because the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Assyrians (whoever they may 
be) are nearly all Christians or Moham- 
medans of one sect or another. Evidently 
the writer, in order to prove his point 
about the “perpetual Sabbath,” included 
certain ancient religions now defunct. At 
any rate, his assertion about every day 
being the Sabbath of some religion is still 
frequently repeated by careless writers as 
representing an interesting fact. 


Who were Damon and Pythias? 


According to Greek legend, Damon and 
Pythias were two close friends who lived 
in Syracuse during the early part of the 
fourth century B. C. Pythias was con- 
demned to death by the tyrant Dionysius 
of Syracuse. He was granted leave to 
return to his home in order to put his 
business affairs in order after his friend 
Damon agreed to remain and be executed 
in case Pythias did not return. Pythias 
was delayed and Damon was led to execu- 
tion, but just as the death stroke was to 
be dealt Pythias came upon the scene. 
Dionysius was so favorably struck by the 
friendship between the two men that he 
pardoned them both. Damon and Pythias 
are proverbial in literature for their in- 
separable friendship. 


Did William Jennings Bryan ever re- 
ceive a majority of the popular vote? 
Bryan never received a majority of the 
popular vote in any of his efforts to win 
the presidency. In 1896 he received 47 
per cent of the popular vote; in 1900, 46 
per cent, and in 1908, 43 per cent. 


What is the grapevine telegraph? 

The transmission of messages by word 
of mouth is known as the grapevine tele- 
graph, a phrase which originated during 
the Civil war and compared the method 
by which verbal news travels to the growth 
of a grapevine over a trellis by reaching 
out with its tendrils. In his Personal 
Memoirs Philip H. Sheridan used the term 
in relating his ride from Winchester to 
the scene of his routed army: “I noticed 
that there were many women at the win- 





dows and doors of the houses, who kept 
shaking their skirts at us and who were 
otherwise markedly insolent in their de- 
meanor, but supposing this conduct to be 
instigated by their well known and per- 
haps natural prejudices, I ascribed to it 
no unusual significance. On reaching the 
edge of the town I halted a moment, and 
there hearing quite distinctly the sound 
of artillery firing in an unceasing roar. 
Concluding from this that a battle was 
in progress, I now felt confident that the 
women along the street had received in- 
telligence from the battlefield by the 
grapevine telegraph, and were in raptures 
over some good news, while I as yet was 
utterly ignorant of the actual situation.” 


When were primary elections first held? 

The direct primary election as a means 
of nominating candidates for public office 
was first tried out in its present form in 
Minneapolis in 1900. The legislature of 
Minnesota during the previous year au- 
thorized the experiment, but limited it to 
Minneapolis. Oscar F. G. Day is credited 
with the authorship of this system. A 
number of years earlier a primary system 
somewhat similar had been tried out 
locally in Crawford county, Pa. La Fol- 
lette introduced the primary system in 
Wisconsin in 1901. 


When were pneumatic tires first used on 
automobiles? 


The first automobile was equipped with 
pneumatic tires in 1892 by Panhard & 
Levassor, French manufacturers. 


How large was the American army in the 
Philippines during the insurrection? 


The number of American troops in the 
Philippines during the insurrection of 
Aguinaldo reached a total of 60,000. James 
Ford Rhodes estimated that the insur- 
rection in the Philippines which followed 
the Spanish-American war cost $170,000,- 
000, as compared with $300,000,000 for the 
war with Spain itself, 


What was the Hegira? 


The word “hegira” is from the Arabic 
and means simply flight. The flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca in A. D. 622 is 
known as the hegira and subsequently the 
beginning of the Moslem era was dated 
from that time. The word is generally 
pronounced “he-jir-ra,” with the accent 
on the second syllable and the “i” long 
as in “mite.” Etymologically, however, 
“hej-i-ra,” with the first syllable accented 
and the “i” short as in “it” is the correct 
pronunciation and that is given as pre- 
ferred in most dictionaries. 


How did the Arabic numerals originate? 


Symbols closely resembling most of 
the Arabic numerals occur in inscriptions 
writted in caves in India during the third 
and fourth centuries of the Christian era. 
It is supposed that these symbols were 
carried by traders to Persia, Assyria, 
Arabia and Egypt. Hindu-Arabic numer- 
als would be a more accurate name for 
them, but they are commonly called Ara- 
bic because it is believed that Europe bor- 
rowed them from the Arabs or Moors of 
North Africa. A manuscript written in 
Spain in 976 supplies the earliest positive 
evidence of the use of the Arabic system 
of numerals in Europe. The figures 1, 2 
and 3 did not originate in the same manner 


* The Pathfinder 


that the other figures of the system di, 
They are cursive forms of primitive |j; 
symbols. Among the Hindus 1 was wri 


as one short horizontal line, 2 as ty, 


lines one above the other, and 3 as t! 
such lines. Through centuries of u 
these crude forms developed into 1, 2, 
3. The other six figures, 4, 5, 6, 7, + 
seem to have been adopted more or 
arbitrarily in northwestern India. In 
early stages of this system of num: 
the symbol 0 was unknown, and cv 
quently the figures had no place valu 
parently 0 was developed several 
turies after the nine figures were in 
mon use. “Zero” and “cipher” are |) 
from the Arabic “sifr,” which in tu: 
derived from the Sanskrit “sunya,” | 
ing void. 


How is “Diesel” pronounced? 


This name is correctly pronounced 
sel,” with the accent on the first sy! 
The internal-combustion engine know 
the diesel type was patented by )|) 
Rudolf Diesel, a German engineer, 
was born in Paris in 1858 and who 
his life in 1913 when he fell over} 
the Antwerp-Harwich mail steamer 


Who said, “You may fire when 
Gridley”? 


That was the order given by Admira 
George Dewey to Captain Charles Gridle 


commander of the admiral’s flagship, be- 


fore the American fleet opened fire 
the Spanish in Manila Bay May 1, 159 


How do birds locate earthworms in the 
ground? 

Many people believe that birds such a 
robins locate earthworms in the ground b 
hearing them. The fact is birds find t! 
food chiefly by the sense of sight. Their 
behavior 
searching for worms and other food on t! 
ground leads some to conclude that 
sense of hearing is involved, but this g 
ture on the part of birds is merely) 
aid in seeing. Birds do not have bif» 
vision and they can see best when a sing 
eye is pointed directly at the spot or 
ject to be examined. They have a | 
sense of smell, 


How many cigarettes were consumed in 
the United States last year? 


According to the figures of the Inter 


Revenue Bureau, 119,944,000,000 cigarettes 


were consumed in the United State 
1930. During the same year 6,730,(0))).))\) 
cigars were consumed. 


Why is a yellow fringe sometimes placed 
on the flag? 

The Army regulations prescribe a gold 
or yellow fringe on all American flag 
used as regimental colors or standaris 
Many of the famous battle flags used b) 
the Federal troops during the Civil wa 
were so decorated and are now among 
most prized relics of that conflict. 


Are Russian paper rubles issued before 


the war worth anything? 


Russian paper rubles issued before the 


World war have no exchange value. 1!) 
entire Russian system of currency was 
abolished when the Soviet governmer' 
came into power. 


Who wrote “Casey at the Bat”? 
The baseball epic entitled “Casey at the 
Bat” was composed by Ernest L. Tha 


ee 


The grandmother who was a whiz with 
the old spinning wheel now has a graiic 


daughter who isn’t so slow at a spinnins 
wheel either. 


ready, 


in cocking their heads while 


the 
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FOR THE AIR-MINDED 





A LINDBERGH “VACATION” 


LIGHT of some 7,000 miles over 
fk Canadian wilderness, the arctic 

circle and the fog-covered North- 
ern Pacific to Siberia and thence to 
Tokyo—such is the little “aerial vaca- 
tion” planned by Colonel and Mrs. 
Lindbergh, just the two in a Lockheed- 
Sirus monoplane equipped with land- 
ing pontoons. But others declared it 
one of the most hazardous flights ever 
yndertaken. Slowed down to about 
104 miles an hour by the weight of the 
nontoons—which the Colonel thinks 
he can use for a ground landing, if 
necessary—the flyers boldly mapped 
their way over some of the loneliest 
land in the world to the most northern 
American town, Point Barrow, the 
longest jump being 1,115 miles. The 
hop from Nome, Alaska, to Karaginsk, 
Siberia, the most dangerous of all, is 
1.067 miles. The flight really started 
from North Haven, Me., where the 
Lindbergh baby was left with its 
grandparents, Senator and Mrs. Mor- 
row. Mrs. Lindbergh presided at the 
controls of a radio set capable of send- 
ing 3,000 miles. A safety device con- 
sisting of a rubber boat with sail was 
carried for a possible forced landing 
on water. The flyers considered 
stretching the flight to China. 


The Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Department of Commerce has issued 
pilot licenses to more than 16,000 per- 
sons and 445 of them are women 


Not so many years ago the Wright 
brothers performed the great feat of 
keeping their motor driven flying ma- 
chine in the air for some 30 minutes. 
Today small boys are keeping their 
tiny model craft up that long. The 
accompanying picture shows Emanuel 
Feinberg, 17-year-old Detroit lad, with 
his record breaking model plane. At 





—Int’l Newsreel 


The Builder and His Ship 





the Model Aircraft Meet at Dayton, 
Ohio, recently Emanuel’s stout little 
flyer remained aloft for exactly 29 
minutes and 30 seconds. 


Captain Frank Hawks has a plan 
that would permit those flying to New 
York to land right in that city Instead 
of having to come down in New Jersey 
or on Long Island. The “bullet man” 
thinks the three mile stretch of docks 
along the Hudson could be roofed and 
the said roof be used as a long ele- 
vated airport. Clever, eh? And Mrs. 
Hawks is the Captain’s “weather man.” 
When he wants to know whether the 
veather will permit flying over cer- 
tain routes he doesn’t ask the Weather 
Bureau. He asks Mrs. Edith Hawks, 
who makes weather her business. 


While flyers of the army, navy and 
marine corps will not take part in the 
National Air Races at Cleveland 
(August 29 to September 7) the navy’s 
new dirigible the U. S. S. Akron (the 
world’s largest lighter-than-air ship) 
will fly over Cleveland’s 1,100-acre air- 
port daily, if test flights previous to 
that time are satisfactory, and 36 navy 
planes, headed by a unit of 12 of the 
“Striking Eagles” from the airplane 
carrier Langley, will participate in 
daily tactical maneuvers. 


Lieut. Al Williams, former navy 
speed and stunt flyer and now Euro- 
pean director of the National Air 
Races, has just returned from Europe 
where he has been enlisting promi- 
nent overseas aviators for the Cleve- 
land races. And he promises those 
contemplating attending the races 
that his recruits “will be the most out- 
standing group of aviators that ever 
visited America at one time.” Inci- 
dentally, Al says what America needs 
to round out its aviation development 
and bring the United States up to par 
with Europe in the air is SPEED. 


Tonny (A. H. G.) Fokker has re- 
signed as director of engineering of 
General Aviation (his connection as a 
director remaining the same) and an- 
nounced plans for the formation of 
the International Fokker Corp., com- 
bining the many Fokker interests in 
various parts of the world into one 
organization. 


The navy’s dirigible Los Angeles is 
fit for a queen, and a king too. At 
least Queen Rambai Barni and King 
Prajadhipok of Siam think so—their 
royal highnesses recently took an 
8-hour flight in the big airship. The 
Queen was the first woman to go 
bye-bye on the ship since it was de- 
livered by Germany in 1924. 


—_—_—_— Oo 


HELP! 


Little drops in prices 
On products of the cow 
Seem to help the farmers— 
Get poorer faster now! 
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Taking Like Wild Fire! 


The Hit of 1931— $465 
That Wonderful New Query — 
and Pathfinder, both only - vee 


The Pittsburgh Gazette says: “This must 
be the very book one of Jack London’s char- 
acters was shut in with for the winter, when 
he emerged from being snowbound, a culti- 
vated man.” In such high esteem is this 
work held that a special fund is now being 
raised by public subscription to enable it to 


be reproduced in the Braille form, so the 
blind can read it. This is one of the high- 
est possible honors, 

Once in a blue moon a new book rings the 
bell. “Popular Questions Answered” is in 


the rare bell-ringer class. 


Cultured Boston 






al poputan | 
QUESTIONS | 
|| ANSWERED 





Geor ge W. Stimpson 


| 
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PATHFINDER EDITION 


peat 


has ordered 35 copies for her libraries. Com- 
mercial Baltimore 22 copies. Chicago Tri- 
bune has bought one for its great reference 
library. Statesmen, librarians, school au- 
thorities, editors, writers, radio people and 
thousands of others who “have to know” have 
ordered this marvelous book—which answers 
almost everything. 

We can supply it to you, including de- 
livery charges, with Pathfinder a whole year 
—52 irresistible issues—all for only $1.65. 
This is the fine special Pathfinder Edition, 
just off the press, bound in cloth—426 pages 
of solid, up-to-date, reliable indexed infor- 
mation on every conceivable subect. 

You want this book. If your Pathfinder 
subscription is paid well in advance, then 
order the paper sent to some brainy friend 
to whom you wish to pay the highest of 
compliments. Fill in the blank and send 
with the $1.65. 
SSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSESSESESESSESESSEESESESESESESESESEEEEEECE 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C 

O. K. Let me have that Question Book in a hurry. 
Enclosed is the bargain price of only $1.65. 


BOMBS ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesocecoecceooee ° 
Street or RFD .....ccecese ccccce cvccccccecoccesocecs e 
TOW cccccccccccvccccccccccess cocccce GRD... ccccce 


(If you want the book and paper sent to different 
addresses you can state this on margin of this blank.) 





$1260 to $3400 a Year 
seeegeert” 7 rmaniaam inererure | 


Common Edu- Sirs: Rush to me without charge (1) 32 page 


cation Usually book with list of U, 8. Government steady 
uftic Jobs obtainable; (2) Tell me how to get one 

s jent of these jobs. 

Men -Womer 

18 to 50 FRE .ccccccceces cecesevcesocoovce ee 


Mail Coupon 
Today Sure ; Address ..... se. ssee cones 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





White House 


President Hoover directs Department of 
Agriculture to help meet situation creat- 
ed by drought and grasshopper destruc- 
tion in Northwestern and Central states. 
There is some $15,000,000 available for 
this purpose. 


President receives telegram from Gov. 
Clark of Wyoming asking that govern- 
ment take steps immediately to control 
production and price of crude oil in his 
state and suggesting that minimum price 
of $1 per barrel be set. Present price 
there is 38 cents. 


Government 


Some 10,000 more immigrant aliens left 
the United States than entered during 
fiscal year ending June 30, Labor Depart- 
ment reports. Immigrants admitted to- 
taled 97,139. 

Secretary of War Hurley leaves for 
Philippines to study status of islands for 
President Hoover, following conferences 
with Manuel Quezon, president of Philip- 
pine Senate, who advocates independence 
for islands. 

Degpite petitions for suspension of grain 
rate reductions effective August 1 and 
claim of railroads that reduction would 
cause loss of $20,000,000 annually, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission says new 
rates must stand. 


Uniform cigarette price boost of 40 cents 
per thousand by four leading producers 
is under investigation by Department of 
Justice, looking toward possible violation 
of antitrust laws. 

Pursuant to President Hoover’s order 
to cut unneeded expenditures Treasury 
Department eliminates $6,000,000 from 
budget for 1933 fiscal year. 

Protests from foreign countries to State 
Department’s listing of 79 cities where 
diplomatic posts are located as “unhealth- 
ful” dre answered apologetically with ex- 
planation that term is applied only as to 
effect climate might have on our foreign 
service officers unaccustomed to change 
from our own climate. ° 

Department of Justice warns public 
against purchase of tickets in “Ecuador 


Grand Sweepstakes,” government of Ecua- 
dor having denied that drawing is to be 
under its supervision. 

Battleship Idaho, commanded by Capt. 
Henry L. Wyman, wins battle efficiency 
pennant for making highest combined 
score in gunnery, engineering and com- 
munications. 

General health of nation is as good as 
it was a year ago and in some cases ac- 
tually better, the depression apparently 
having little or no effect on it, Public 
Health Services announces. 

New government of Chile is considered 
constitutional by State Department and 
therefore no formal act of recognition is 
required. 

Courts 

When Federal Judge Wilkerson at Chi- 
cago announces that he will not be in- 
fluenced by clemency agreement (said 
to have been approved by Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell) which induced “Scarface 
Al” Capone to plead guilty to various 
charges, Capone is permitted to change 
plea to “not guilty” in income tax eva- 
sion but judge reserves decision until 
September 8 on similar request on pro- 
hibition indictment. 

For sending obscene matter through 
mails which purported to describe “Secret 
Love Life of Clara Bow,” movie star, 
Frederic H. Girnau, publisher of Coast 
Reporter, tabloid weekly, is sentenced at 
Los Angeles to four years in prison and 
fined $1,000. 

Seven jurors admit that when they 
voted for conviction of Julius L. Scoggin, 
in Richmond court, they thought they were 
voting for his acquittal, and Virginia su- 
preme court grants Scoggin new trial. 


Movies 


Bankruptcy of Mary Nolan, movie ac- 
tress, formerly Imogene Wilson, stage 
star, at New York, is said to bring losses 
totaling $90,000 to doctors, movie com- 
panies, hospital, hotel, bank and frock 
shop. 

J. Stuart Blackton, pioneer motion pic- 
ture director and producer, files volun- 
tary bankruptcy notice at Los Angeles, 





Wothe, Shakes Ov: Little Willie’s Part 


The Pathfinde, 


listing assets at less than $13,000 an 
liabilities of more than $903,000. 


Creighton Hale, 35, movie actor, mar. 


ries Mrs. Kathleen Bering, 30, at | 
Angeles. 


a 


Crime 


Three long-term convicts at Massachy. 


setts state prison, at Charlestown, stg), 
guard and escape over wall by means 0; 
board. 

When gangster guns in New York aime; 
at one of their own number spray |e.) 
into crowd of youngsters playing in Fa, 
Side street, killing one and wounding 
five others, Mayor Walker orders “wa; 
finish” on gangsters. 


Sports 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody defeats Helen 


Jacobs in latter’s attempt to wrest cham. 
pionship from her in Seabright, N. J, 


invitation tennis tournament. 


Radio 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office 
holds Percival D. Lowell and Francis W 
Dunmore, inventors of “plug-in” feature 
for radios, entitled to priority over com- 
petitive claims of R. C. A. and others 
Back claims of inventors amount to *2),- 
000,000. 
Aviation 
James Goodwin Hall, flying low-wing- 
ed monoplane, claims new speed record of 
1 hour and 44 minutes for flight from 
Ottawa, Ontario, to Roosevelt Field, \. \ 


General 

Oklahoma goes into ice business when 
Gov. Murray orders ice manufactured in 
state penitentiary plant put on sale 
throughout Ol:lahoma City at 30 cents a 
hundred pounds, half the usual rate 

Mayor Frank Murphy appeals to De- 
troit’s wealthy for volunteers to “under- 
write” unemployed families to forestall 
starvation this winter. City council limits 
dole appropriation this fiscal year to *30),- 
000 a month for 30,000 potential cases of 
relief—which is entirely inadequate. 

Manufacture in Ford Motor Co. plants 
is suspended during August, which com- 
pany says is due to excess of parts, while 
rumor persists that new model Ford is 
soon to make debut. 

Three weeks after birth, second of For- 
ster “Siamese twins,” separated by sur- 
gery, dies at Baltimore. 

South Carolina Department of Amer- 
ican Legion, in annual convention at 
Charleston, refuses to adopt motion com- 
mending President Hoover for morato- 
rium proposal, 

Before sailing for Europe Bishop James 
Cannon, jr., of Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, petitions District supreme cour! 
for writ of prohibition preventing Senate's 
campaign expenditures committee fro! 
proceeding with hearing witnesses in in- 
quiry into charges that he violated fed- 
eral corrupt practices act. 

Perry Victory Memorial, 352-foot fluted 
Doris column and the second highs! 
monument in the world, located at Pu'- 
in-Bay on South Bass island, Ohio, 
Lake Erie, is dedicated to Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry and his men 
defeated British fleet September 10, 15! 

Deaths 

Representative Sam C. Major, Democra'. 
from Seventh Missouri district, dies 
Fayette. 

William L. McLean, publisher of Phils 
delphia Evening Bulletin, dies at Phi 
delphia at age of 79. 

_—_—_————e. go 

Footprints on the sands of time are 

not made by sitting down. 
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Gold Bricks and Bodies 


If You are Curious as to How Much You Would Weigh in Gold 
These Figures May Give You Quite an Expensive Idea 


building brick are eight by four 

by 2% inches—72 cubic inches. 
The weight of a brick of gold would 
depend, of course, on the purity of the 
wold. Gold is one of the heaviest sub- 
stances known and is one and a half 
times heavier than lead. It is a metal- 
ic chemical element and consequently 
all pure gold is just alike and of the 
same weight, measure for measure. 
The metal, however, is usually found 
with alloys. 

Suppose gold having a density of 
193 grams per cubic centimeter— 
practically pure—is taken. According 
to the Bureau of Standards, a cubic 


T@ dimensions of the average 





a2 
ANN as 
Soda Dispenser—W hatulyuhave? 
Visitor (from Boston)—A 
graphic lacteal disturbance. 
§. D—Andwhat' sthat? 
Visitor—A milk shake! 


seismo- 


inch of such gold weighs 0.697 pounds 
avoirdupois. A gold brick of the di- 
mensions of the average building 
brick would weigh more than 50 
pounds avoirdupois or 60 pounds troy. 

The gold dollar is the monetary unit 
of the United States and therefore 
gold, unlike other commodities, does 
not vary in price. An act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1849, provided that 
the gold dollar should weigh 25.8 
grains, 900 fine, which is equivalent 
lo $20.671835 a troy ounce for fine 
gold. Later the price of gold was fixed 
by international agreement at that 
figure. Gold bullion may vary im the 
degree of fineness but the value of 
the gold in it remains constant. The 
metal is measured in troy ounces of 
480 grains and very seldom in pounds. 
A troy pound of gold is worth $248, 
while an avoirdupois pound of the 
same metal is worth $301. 

Therefore a brick of solid gold the 
size of the average building brick 
would be worth about $15,000. 

One of the popular swindles a gen- 
eration or two ago was the sale of 
what purported to be a brick of solid 
gold. The swindler selected a person 
With more money than brains and told 
him that a gold brick had come into 
his possession in a questionable man- 
ner and that he was willing to part 
With it at a bargain because of finan- 


cial reverses. After it was too late 
the victim learned that the brick was 
made of brass. Sometimes a small 
piece of gold was inserted in it for 
use in case a test was demanded. 

A cubic foot of pure gold would 
weigh 1,200 pounds avoirdupois and 
would be worth $361,300. 

Persons are often said to be worth 
their weight in gold. The comparison 
may not be as complimentary as it is 
intended to be. If a person weigh- 
ing 166 pounds were worth his weight 
in gold he would be worth about $50,- 
000, which at 6 per cent would yield 
an annual income of $3,000. Accord- 
ing to an old story, a Colonial gentle- 
man gave with his daughter, Betsy 
Hull, a marriage portion equal to her 
weight in gold. He placed Betsy in 
the container on one side of a pair of 
scales and balanced the beam by fill- 
ing the container on the other side 
with gold. 

It is estimated that the present value 
of the world’s total gold stock exceeds 
$9,000,000,000. 

— ——— 
WELL NOW 

A snow plow was sold at Kewanee, IIl., 
on July 18th when the thermometer reg- 
istered above 100. 

There are more Canadians in prison in 
the United States for serious crimes than 
in Canada. 

Anathema, with accent on second syl- 
lable, means devoted to evil, while with 
accent on third syllable it means devoted 
to sacred purposes. 

The Virgin Islands has no regular ship- 
ping service under the American flag with 
the United States. 

There are 110 towns in Vermont without 
a doctor, yet the Green Mountain boys 
are usually well specimens. 

It’s a fact that the president of the 
world’s largest playing card company does 
not play cards, but it is also true that the 
director of the United States mint is 


paid by check. 
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Lowest Steen in aetene °°7$% Saving 
Midiand’s Immense Buying Power Makes This Possible 
Thousands of motoristsa!llover U.S. A.useand boost our Stand- 
a + reconstructed Tires. Hard service on roughest 

— Our nation-wide success and reputation 
oui or itself. FREE for limited time one 75c best quality 
Se plug with every tire shipped. Order 4 tires—get full set 

park plugs free. New pep for your car—no extra cost. Be 
sure to mention make of car, model, year built. ORDER 
TODAY at these Rock Bottom Prices. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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x4.50-21°° . 2. « 1.20 e; 
miecat: / 235: 1RiS3. 2% “bes PD 
x4. « 2. e 3. ° 00 
mae: 288: tite 298: 12 aoe 

00-2 - 2-95 . 1.35/31 ; s Ba Cs 
Bexb 26-18" 2 3°98 ° ytels 338° iis none ated 
29x5.25-19°° | 2.95 ° 1. 2.95 . 1.15 on 
30x5.25-20°* | 2.95 ; 1. 3.20 > 1.45 
31x5.25-21°* > 3.10: 1:: ec” pae 
29x5.50-19°* . 3-29 ° 1 3elsanase 3.45 . 1.45 
30x5.77-20°° * -39 1.40/30x5 > 3.60 ° 1.75 
30x6.00-18°* . 3.2 1.40/33x5 3.60 1.75 
31x6 . 3.20 ° 1.40] All Other Sizes G 


.00 deposit with each tire ordered. 

Bal ~+- ac -O.D.1f you send cz ash infullde- 

duct S per cent. You are guaranteed a year tn “acca 

replacement at half price. Order Today— Save 

MIDLAND TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
2280 1000-10 W. Sixty-Third Stre-+ 
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212 VALUE yay $ BM oer iveveo 
pathed ater sone, EP 
genuine ort pottery pedestal, 


beoutifully carved, 29-inches high. 
Seofe delivery guaranteed. Send 


check or money order for $3.95. 


BIRD BATHS $2.25 
Genuine ort pottery, carved, 24- 
inches high. 24 other designs to 
choose from. Write for prices. 


ROSEHILL Pottery, 
196 S. Fourth St, Columbus, Ohid G 
Reference: Centre! Bonk, Colymbus, O. 


ADAY 


Easil Earned 


Big cash Profits 

earned daily taking or- 
ders for our high-gradeg 
made -to- measure. all- wool ™ 
suits. Beautifully styled. few 
tow prices —— $21. 50— $23. 50— 
$29.50—$36.50 retail, direct 
to wearer. Real quality all the 
way through, vast show 
samples and you sell on 
the spot. Big commissions 

deity. Steady repeat 
yusiness. Free Ford 
Sedan to hustlers, 
Write today. 


SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Dep. H-810 
Harrison & Throop Sts. Chicago, Ill. 








48 ST. WEST F BROADWAY 


“NEW YORK: 
2, 50 
ROOM 








| i, 
TIES « SHIRTS PAY BIG! 


— YOUR OWN PAY CHECK/ 


ion and wi cuts. Sell world fa- 
phen ay Mee ic Service SHIKTS, TIES, HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR, ete., in spare. hours or full 
time. Big Cash Pay daily. A Cash Bonus and 
your own apparel FREE. No experience neces- 
sary. Sure-fire Sales Plans and en te Selling 
Outfit FREE if you write NOW 
PUBLIC SERVICE MILLS, 
Dept. 108 West New York, N. J. 
Canadian Agents write: 
110 Dundas Street, London, Ontario, Canada 









Inc. 


Dept. A 








in shares that have never 
paid less than 6% 
BACKED by PERMANENT RESERVE 
in the largest steadily growing city 0 
ASSOCIATION 
BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Be independe 
al] text mate rial, ime “luding fourtece- 
volume Law Library. Degree of LL.B 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
r valuable 64-page “‘lLaw Guide’’ and 


of the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Earn $5. 000 to $10,000a 
ou 
**Byvidence”* hooks free. Send for them NOW 


A SOUND INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
TEXAS BUILDING & LOAN 
LaSalle Extension University, Dot. 8393L, Chicago 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents 

sketc h or model for instr ic tions or write for Free be ook, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Invention” 

form No charge for information on how to procee 
So eence A. Sone. Registered Patent Attorney. 
69 R Security Savings & Comm"! Bank * Bid., Wash., ‘ 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
@n expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job The 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Naskviile Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 


Pathfinder 5c a copy on all Newsstands 




























































SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
By rau 


ECONOMY WITH ORGANDIE 


ASHIONS may come and fashions 

may go but organdie, like the 

brook, goes on forever. Never 
a summer season without it. Its crisp 
airiness is youthful and always re- 
freshing and its adaptability to both 
formal and informal wear makes it 
doubly practical, especially for many 
of us with reduced incomes. The 
dress sketched is extremely simple— 
a very full skirt on a narrow yoke 
top and a plain top with round neck 
front and deep V back. The deep 
scallops are bound with bias bands 
of organdie and the neckline and arm- 
holes are bound the same way. The 
dress is a pale peach color with velvet 
ribbon sash of robin’s egg blue. There 
is a jacket for less formal occasions 
scalloped and bound the same as the 
dress. The flowers on skirt and jacket 
are of a slightly deeper shade of 
peach organdie with stems and leaves 
of pale green appliqued by hand. This 
is not hard to do, but the stitches must 
be fine and a very fine thread and 
needle used. A straight hem bound 
with bias bands may be used instead 
of scallop. If this is done the jacket 
should be finished the same way. Slip- 
pers of robin’s egg blue are effective 
with the costume. 


PASTE THIS IN YOUR VANITY 
Speed the day when the canned 
goods people designate on the outside 
of their containers how many per- 
sons can be served! Until then, here 
is a general idea of what cans of 
standard sizes contain: 
% of acup 
1 cup 
1% cups 
2% cups 
3 1-3 cups 


8 ounce ‘ 
No. 1 (flat) 
No. 1 (tall) 
ie Ss (ff 


No. 2% 


PAPER COOKERY 

They are marketing a_ vegetable 
parchment paper for cooking pur- 
poses which is claimed to aid health 
by sealing in the natural juices and 
flavors besides being a practical kitch- 
en help. In effect, it is a revival of 
“paper-bag” cookery reported in The 
Pathfinder years ago. 


TOOTHBRUSHES WITH A PURPOSE 

A re-fill toothbrush has made its 
appearance in the drug stores and 
there is even a special toothbrush for 
false teeth. 


KEEPING SLIPPERS BRIGHT 

Gilt and silver slippers will not tar- 
nish if kept wrapped in black tissue 
paper. 

HAT STYLE FORECAST 

We are told that the forehead will 
be pretty well covered by winter. 
Some of the designers are already 
putting forth cute little tricorns and 


The Pathfinder 
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Always Appropriate 


other little bonnets to be worn atilt 
over one eye. We will have to watch 
the permanent and that new crop of 
hair coming in, for these hats demand 
perfection. 


PARIS HEARD FROM 

Paris hints that evening dresses are 
to be a bit shorter and longer evening 
coats are to return next winter. 

ee ———— 
STATE DISHES 

The New York hotel in the city of 
that name sent out a quarter of a 
lion questionnaires to American house- 
wives to discover the favorite dish 
each state. The preferences in the firs! 
25 states tabulated are: 


New York—Macaroni or spaghetti 
Montana—Corn beef and cabbage. 
Arizona—Hot tamale pie. 
Ohio—Devil’s food cake. 
Michigan—-Open faced cherry pie 
Maine—Baked beans. 
West Virginia—Ham 
North Carolina—Ice box rolls. 
North Dakota—Upsidaisy salad 
Maryland—Fried chicken. 
Illinois—Pig-in-blanket. 
Wisconsin—Chiffon lemon pie 
Arkansas—Chicken coo-coo (a fori 
fried chicken). 
Oklahoma—Chicken tamale pie. 
New Mexico—Frijoles. 
Ilowa—Cornbread, 
Wyoming—White 
sauce. 
Mississippi—Blue lantern pie. 
Nebraska—Cooked red cabbage 
Kentucky—Waffles and corn pudding 
Kansas—Rabbit. 
Louisiana—Creole gumbo with rice 
Connecticut—Roast lamb. 
Colorado—Mountain trout. 
New Jersey—Hungarian 
cabbage. 


beans with tomuaty 


style stuffed 
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The latest fashions illustrated above are fully de- 
Scribed on Page 28. Patterns may be purchased at 
15c each or at the special bargain price of' TWO 
FOR 25c. Fall Book of Fashions (16 color 
Pages containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Patterns), 15c. Address Fashion 
Editor, Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 











ODD, ISN’T IT? 


Each week The Pathfinder will award a copy of that 
best-seller, ‘‘Popular Questions Answered.’’ by the 
editor of its Question Box. to the person contributing 
our idea of the best titbit of the week to the Odd. 
Isn’t It?’’ department No contributions will be re- 
turned. Address ‘‘Oddities Editor, The Pathfinder 


rm 


A person cannot get farther than 100 
miles from the sea in the British Isles. 

Fish are caught under the sands of the 
Sahara desert. 

The stars rise one more time during 
each year than the sun does. 

Mohammed II, to prove an error in a 
picture, had a slave decapitated in the 
presence of the artist. 

In Korea dogs are bred for food. 

The size trout attain depends on the 
kind of water they inhabit. 

In Portugal, where millions of sardines 
are canned each month, it is difficult to 
buy a can of them, except in the larger 
cities. 

The family of Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Matthews of Cambridge, Md., has had no 
deaths in it for 56 years. There are seven 
sons and three daughters, 

At Battle Creek, Mich., a house was 
struck on all four sides by lightning dur- 
ing the same storm. 

You need a password to get any members 
of the British royal family on the tele- 
phone. 

Napoleon’s sister posed in the nude for 
artists in her day. 








SAYINGS 


Ours is a government of laws and a 
society of ordered liberty safeguarded 
only by law.—President Hoover. 





The universe is perpetual—it had no 
beginning and it will have no end.—Dr. 
Edwin Bryant Frost, blind astronomer and 
director of Yerkes Observatory. 


We are now facing a third winter of 
unemployment. Our nation has never 
been put to that test before—wWilliam 
Green, president A, F. L. 


My political ideal is democracy.—Dr. 
Albert Einstein. 


The progress made in the field of chem- 
istry by industry makes the properties at 
Muscle Shoals no longer necessary for 
national defense, whether in time of peace 
or war.—Secretary of War Hurley. 


Yorktown means more to civilization 
than any other military victory that was 
ever achieved.—Representative Sol Bloom, 
associate director of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission. 


Truth is like the sun. It will melt the 
icy mountains of suspicion and distrust.— 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


My relation to the Soviet regime has 
not vacillated even an iota since the days 
when I participated in its creation— 
Leon Trotsky. 


People seeking peace by arms are like 
people seeking shelter under trees during 
a thunderstorm.— Ramsay MacDonald. 
prime minister of Great Britain. 


The Spanish people have now, at last. 
the free and unfettered use of their liberty. 
—Salvador de Madariaga, Spanish am- 
bassador to Washington. 
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Prevent 
Summer Upsets 


Warm weather and changes of food 
and water bring frequent summer 
upsets unless healthy elimination is 
assured. You will find Feen-a-mint 
effective in milder doses and espe- 
cially convenient and pleasant for 
summertime use. 







INSIST ON 
THE GENUINE 


1?DANDRUFF 


AND OTHER HAIR AND 


SCALP TROUBLES 


New proved method bringing wonderful results to = ~ 
/ 





thousands. Individual Treatments prepared specially 
for you. Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
_ Also separate specially prepared treatments for 
oily or dry hair, falling hair. graying hair, dead- 
looking, colorless hair and scalp troubles. Famous \— 
Velvetina Scientific Microscopic Test discovers exact (2) 
cause of hair and scalp troubles. Satisfaction Guaranteed! 7 
H 4 Send smal! strandof in 
FREE Hair Analysis—$<"° hair (clipping = 
: or combing) and brief description of con- if} 
dition of hair and scalp. Get complete diagnosis and je 
instructions for home treatment absolutely FREE. No /u 
c.o.d. payment required .Send no money. Write today! 
ELVETINA LABORATORIES. 


a 
DEPT. E OMAHA. NEBRASKA =a 


Viscose Method 


Corrects Leg Troubles 


Viscose Method is restoring thou- 
sands to social life and occupa- 
tion. Reduces leg swellings, phle- 
bitis, milk leg. Stops and prevents 
varicose vein suffering. Heals leg 
ulcers while you walk and work. 
FREE Book sent to all interested 
sufferers Explain your ailment 


DR. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE CO. 
140 N. Dearborn St.. Chicago. Dl. 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almostinvisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Was 
brings out the hidden beauty. © quickly remove wrink- 
tes and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 

















REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbalist Almanac Included — FREE 


CALUMET HERB CO., Dept. 8A. SOUTH HOLLAND, ILL. 





> + A new pro- 
Become a Foot Correctionist é-::.':: 
TVs Medical nor 
chiropody. All the trade you can attend to; many are 
making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly; easy terms for training 
by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency or soliciting. Established 1894. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Gray’s Ointment 
for sores, boils, cuts, stings, corns. Used since 1820. 
25 cents box at druggists Write for Almanac 


W. F. GRAY & CO., NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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N ot Good 


HAT changed my whole life.” You 

I have all said it—about some- 

thing. And often as not when 
you said it have been met by the vague 
look which means, “How do you figure 
that out?” 

But you know very well. 

Bill says that his whole life was 
changed by something which happened 
wher he was twelve. 

Bill grew up and became a big sur- 
geon. Nearly every day in the year 
those thin nervous fingers of his be- 
come suddenly cool and steady, as he 
cuts Death away from the vitals of 
someone or other—rich man, poor 
man, beggar man, thief. Those who 
can pay a big fee have to pay a very 
big one. For those who have nothing 
to pay with—well, that’s all right. 

Kind, Bill is. ... 

“Don’t let ’em put anything over on 
you,” his father advised. 

Bill’s upper lip stiffened. “No, I 
won't.” 

“Remember, you’re just as good as 
they are.” 

At twelve Bill could not understand 
why, but he always felt cheapened 
whenever his father said that. 

They were not really poor any 
longer. His father’s little shoe store 
on Sixth Avenue was prospering; but 
his mother had not been very well, so 
they had taken this cottage in the 
country. 
out here. 

But it seemed to him now that life 
in crowded New York was much 
simpler than life in the open spaces 
of this Long Island world of big 
estates. Simpler, and kindlier. 

He was lonely. He needed other 
boys.¢ 

He had been sitting alone on a 
bench by the pond one afternoon 
when the two came sauntering by, 
bareheaded, with their bulldogs—su- 
perior dogs, with silver collars around 
their necks. A tall black-haired boy 
and a sturdy chestnut-haired boy. 
Clarence and John, as he was to learn, 
cousins, and about a year older than 
himself. They lived in two splendid 
great houses not far away. 

One of the bulldogs ran over and 
sniffed at Bill’s leg. 


E PUT down a shy hand and pat- 
ted its head. The dog snorted, or 
was it a growl?—and Bill drew back 
his hand. 
“Hi, there! To heel!” it was the 
tall black-haired one who spoke, and 
his dog waddled off obediently. 


The two handsome boys stood still 
on the path, regarding the stranger. 

“Hello!” said Bill shyly, and invited 
them to share the bench, not knowing 
that he was on the private estate of 
the black-haired boy’s father. 

And they sat down. 

They talked. Boys’ talk. Dogs, rab- 
bits, games. 

The two thirteen-year-olds were a 
little puzzled by Bill, couldn’t quite 
size him up. Did he ride? No. Shoot? 





A fortnight they had been 


Knough 


No. Play tennis? No. But he’d like 
to learn how to do all those things. 
“That’s easy enough,” said Chestnut- 
hair. 
Bill was excitedly happy, and he 
snuggled his foot against the warm 





——_—— 


INTRODUCING— 


LSA BARKER, who can write 

about most anything from child- 
hood’s problems to those of labor, 
was born at Leicester, Vt. Tutored 
at home, she became a _ teacher, 
shorthand reporter and newspaper 
woman. She once lectured for the 
New York Board of Education, and 
another time edited an encyclopedia 
and was on the editorial staff of 
Hampton’s magazine. Four busy 
years were spent in Paris and Lon- 
don. An indication of Miss Barker’s 
versatility is shown in her works: 
“The Scab” (a play produced in 
1905), “Stories from the New Testa- 
ment for Children,” “Letter from a 
Living Dead Man,” “Fielding Sar- 
gent,” “The Cobra Candlestick” and 
various volumes of poems. Her 
home is at 76 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











side of one of the bulldogs that lay on 
the ground beside him. 

“I’ve always lived in the city be- 
fore,” he confided, “but it’s—it’s dandy 
out here.” 

Before the two boys sauntered on 
with their dogs, they asked him to 
meet them the next morning for a 
walk through the woods. 

It was when he told his father about 
the pleasant encounter down by the 
pond that he received the disturbing 
suggestion, “Remember, you're just as 
good as they are.” 

Then his father added, “You don’t 
know much about people yet. There’s 
more cruelty in ’em than kindness.” 

Constraint. Suspicion. Bill felt sud- 
denly cold at the pit of his stomach. 

But in the woods next morning with 
his new friends he forgot all that. 


It was days before anything unpleas- 
ant happened. John and Clarence did 
sometimes ignore their appointments 
with him—but not often. Even the bull- 
dogs now took him for granted. 

He was having the happiest time of 
his life. A city boy given the key of 
the woods and streams. Stars. Winds. 
And he was becoming so fond of those 
other boys that it made him afraid. Did 
they really like him? They were so 
casual. And he had discovered an imp- 
ish streak in them—both of them, but 
especially in the sturdy chestnut-hair- 
ed John. The blackhaired one was 
quieter. 

They had not asked him to visit their 
homes, but one morning on the road he 
came face to face with John and his 
mother—a lovely lady. Lovely! She 
spoke so nicely to Bill that his heart 
fluttered for hours afterward. 


The Pathfinde, 
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It was in the woods the next day tha: 
he overheard something not meant for 
his ears. He was sitting with his back 
against a tree, beside the path, whey 
he was startled by voices behind hii, 

“He isn’t good enough,” Clare; 
Was Saying. 

“No, he won’t do,” John replicii, 
“My mother says he isn’t a thoroue!- 
bred.” 

“But—how are we going to get rid 
of him?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. 
to me.” 


Just leave it 


ILL tried to move noiselessly row) 

to the other side of the tree, }u: 

the underbrush crackled, betraying 
him. 

“Oh! ... hello, Bill! .. .” 

Bill got to his feet, stood fa 
them, 

They were actually blushing, « 
barrassed. 

Then they began talking, very f:s! 
and self-consciously, about somethinz 
or other—Bill had no idea what t! 
were Saying. 

“I must g-get back to the house,” 
said, turning away from them 3 
walking fast. But he did not go ho 
for two hours. He had walked mile; 
and miles. At dinner his father ask- 
ed why he wasn’t eating. He said his 
head ached. A few moments later he 
crept off to bed. 

That night was Bill’s dark night 
the soul, 

He would never speak to them aga 
But how was he going to live i! 
through—out here—how avoid seein- 
them? “Father was right. People « 
cruel.” And he tried to harden his 
sore heart. 

All the next day he stayed arou 
the house. 

About five o’clock he was lying 
the couch in the dining-room when his 
mother came to the door. She sai 
that someone wanted him on the tele- 
phone. 

He dragged his leaden feet to the 
front hall, where the telephone was. 

“Hello, Bill, this is Clarence. Com 
down to the bench by the pond. 
Nonsense, of course you can come. 


He went. That was one way of see- 
ing it through. Better have it over 
and done with. 

Both boys were there on the bench. 
John was sitting hunched forwari 
He had something under his coat that 
bulged against his side. 

Some trick they were going to put 
over on him? 

As Bill sat down on the edge of tlic 
bench suspiciously John moved nearer 
him, opened his coat ... plump! 

He had put something in Bill’s lap. 
something that wriggled. 

Both boys were laughing nervous!) 
excitedly. 

Bill looked down ... the thing in lis 
lap was a bull pup. 

“It’s yours!” Clarence cried, jump- 
ing up and running around to his en! 
of the bench. “You know we like you. 
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old chap—like you awfully, and—and 
a fellow ought to have a dog—a dog 
of his own... .” 

Bill’s heart had almost stopped beat- 
ing. 

“You'd have had it yesterday,” John 
was saying, “only the other dog man 
sent out a mean pup. My mother said 
he wasn’t a thoroughbred, that he 
wasn’t good enough for you, so she 
went into town with us this morning 
and picked out this one herself, from 
another dog place. See! He’s trying 
to climb up your chest, Bill! He 
knows he belongs to you.” 

(Copyright, P. F. Collier & Son Co.) 


PEOPLE 


THEIR CARDS ON THE TABLE 


BOUT a year ago Milton C. Work, 

A Wilbur C. Whitehead and Sid- 
~ ney S. Lenz were the big three 
of contract bridge while Ely Culbert- 
son was considered an outlaw, and one 
not greatly to be feared at that. But 
now Culbertson is the “I” in this 
branch of American prize fighting 
while Work and Lenz have taken a 
back seat (Whitehead died recently). 

All because of the sudden popularity 
of the Culbertson forcing system. In- 
deed, Culbertsonism reached such a 
vogue that, to protect themselves, 
Work, Lenz and E. Shephard formed 
themselves into a society of “experts” 
to standardize the technique of the 
game. They invited Culbertson to 
join them. But Ely was sly enough to 
suspect that the main object was to 
eliminate his forcing system so he 
“passed.” This peeved the rivals and 
the exchange of uncompliments reach- 
ed such a stage that the card sharps 
were not only calling a spade a spade 
but a darned old shovel as well. The 
latest Culbertson forcing move is to 
challenge the others to a bridge duel 
to prove the superiority of the rival 
methods. He offers to wager $5,000 
against $1,000 that in a 100-rubber 
game his forcing system will prove 
superior to the Work-Lenz-Shephard 
method. The three can play Mr. Cul- 
bertson, his wife (they are one of the 
few married partners who do not kick 
each other under the table) or any of 
a list of five players Culbertson sub- 
mits. But whether the challenge is 
taken up or not, the masses will con- 
tinue to feel that a bridge expert is a 
man who moves the cards around in 
the hands until they agree with the | 
solution as given in the lessons. 
Moral—“Don’t look a gift horse in 
the mouth”—or at a bridge prize in | 
daylight. 


FAMILY CHAIN LETTER 


There have been numerous family 
“chain letters” but probably the old- 
est of these is revealed by the War- 
rensburg (N. Y.) News. Going for 
7) years, it has supplied members of 
the Barnes family with news and gos- 
sip of their brethren. In 1857 Thomp- 
son §. Barnes of Olmstedville, N. Y., 


The Culbertsons—Life and Bridge Partners 


inaugurated the series to keep him- 
self and his wife informed of the ac- 
tivities of their sons and daughters 
away from home. The method was 
for each person to write a page and 
pass it on to other members of the 
family, in order, each adding his con- 
tribution. When Barnes received the 
“chain” with his own work back he 
knew it had made the rounds and ac- 
cordingly substituted a new contribu- 
tion. In this way it has continued 
to the present generation. During the 
Civil war it went to the battlefields 
where two members of the family 
were killed and two others wounded. 
The epistle now practically circuits 
the country. Starting with Wesley 
Barnes of Olmstedville, by virtue of 
being the dean of the family, it goes 
to Amagansett, L. I., Glens Falls and 
Hudson Falls (all in New York; To- 
ronto, Canada; Toledo, Ohio; Chicago, 
Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Ft. Collins, 
Colo.; Portland, Ore., and Valdosta, 
Ga. It requires about six weeks for a 
letter to make “the Barnes circuit.” 


Orr Oo 


The man of the hour today is merely 


one who keeps up to the minute 
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SAFE WAY TO EN 


ORNS 


One drop deadens pain, removes corn 


ERE is a new and totally different way to 
One drop dead- 


remove a corn or a callus. 





MAGAZINE 
Bargains 


Club No. 
Home Friend 
Good Stories 


Gentlewoman Mag $425 


600 


Farm Journal 
Amer. Pity Jnl. 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 601 

Home Circle 
Good Stories 
Everybody’s Poul- 9 25 

try Magazine 
Successful Farming 
Illustrated Mechanics 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 602 





Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Farm Journal 
Poultry Success 
Home Friend 
Good Stories 
The Pathfinder 

Club No. 603 
Household Mag. 
Gentlewoman 0G 
Good Stories 35 
Successful in 
Amer. Poultry Jnl. 
The Pathfinder 

Club No. 604 
Woman's World 
Home Friend 
Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
Farm Journal 
The Pathfinder 

Club No. 605 
———. ~ gy 
Ne ecraft, 2 yrs. 
Gentlewoman Mar> 50 
Tilus. Mechanics rosie 
Capper’s Farmer 
The Pathfinder 

Club No. 606 
Woman's World 
Household Mag. $45 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Everybody's Poul- 

try Magazine a 

Home Circle 
The Pathfinder 


$435| 


$450 


610 


$450 


Club No. 
Woman's World 
People’s Pop. Mo 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Everybody's Poul- 

try Magazine 
Capper'’s Farmer 


~ | The Pathfinder 


Club No 
—-™ s World 
| Good Stories 
Home Circle 
Illus. Mechanics 
Household Mag. 
Farm Journal 
The Pathfinder 


$450 


Club No. 
Country Home, 2 
| Illus. Mechanics 
Amer. Pity Jnl. 
Home Friend 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
Good Stories 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 613 
Household Magazine 


Home Circle +450 


612 
yrs. 


$440 





Gentlewoman Mag 
Everybody's Pou!- 
try Magazine 
Country Home 

(2 yrs.) 
Good Stories 
The Pathfinder 





Club No 
Woman's World 
Good Stories 
Home Friend 
Country Home 

(2 yrs.) 
The Pathfinder 


J Club No. 615 


Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
$440 


614 


$450 


| Country Home, 

2 yrs. 
Illus. Mechanics 
| Gentlewoman Mag. 
| Poultry Success 
The Pathfinder 


The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
—-— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — — — 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed $ 


including The Pathfinder for one 


MONEY 


ee 438 


YOU can earn 
home making 
canvassin 


lete outht and supply 


bt ate coer for free 


send me Club Ne 


year 


FOR YOU | 


im spare Lime at 
play carde. No selling or 
We instruct you, furnish com- 


with work. 


ENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bldg.. 


Toronto, Ont. 





ens pain. Acts like a local anaesthetic; reallg 
amazing. You wear tight shoes, walk, dance, 


The corn shrivels and 
with your fingers. 


loosens. You peel it off 


No more dangerous cutting. 


Works alike on any corn or callus, ne matter 


how old or how painful. 


“GETS-IT” 


World’s 
Fastest Way 
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HOLLYWOOD GOSSIP 





SCREENINGS 


ARAMOUNT now admits that 
P Ruth Chatterton will be doing her 

stuff in the Warners’ backyard 
in October. After seeing her in “The 
Magnificent Lie” we begin to under- 
stand why Ruth wants to quit Para- 
mount, 


Fox recently sent several writers to 
Hungary to study background for a 
Hungarian story. Salaries and ex- 
penses amounted to about $8,000. 
When the writers got back their first 
assignment was to write a story with 
a Mexican locale! 


Fox studios has junked that line, 
“William Fox Presents.” 


MGM is reported to have paid Emile 
Gauvreau $25,000 for the talkie rights 
to his book “Hot News” (reviewed 
July 18th). There is a rumor that 
Walter Winchell, also of the New York 
Daily Mirror and columns West, has 
been invited to produce a series of 
gossipy talkies. 


Radio Pictures thinks a revival of 
tune films is about due and is to trot 
out a film version of “Girl Crazy.” 
Tiffany can’t believe the public has 
lost its taste for prison pictures and 
is screening “The Last Mile.” Inciden- 
tally, it offers Clara Kimball Young 
a come-back in “Morals for Women.” 
Bill Cunningham, sports writer for 
the Boston Post, is doing a series of 
sport specials for Educational Pic- 
tures. Hope Williams will not only 
star for RKO in “Penthouse” but her 
Wyoming ranch will be one of the 
principal sets. Incidentally, Radio 
pictures are planning a feature built 
around Boulder dam, causing wags to 
declare they are a dam sight bolder 
than most other producers. Lois Mo- 


ran was borrowed from Fox to play 
opposite John Gilbert in 


the lead 
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Standardized movie chart for happy ending. 








“West of Broadway.” Paul Lukas sup- 
planted John Boles in Universal’s 
“Strictly Dishonorable.” They say 
Boles was forced out by an ulcerated 
tooth but others say differently. Para- 
mount has restored Jack Oakie to fea- 
ture billing and now the National 
Broadcasting Co. is angling for him in 
the same way they did for “Buddy” 
Rogers when Paramount put the skids 
under him. 


Paramount’s “Confessions of a 
Coed” has run counter to the censors 
in so many places that MGM has taken 
their “Boarding School” out of pro- 
duction to use a scrub brush on it. 


A questionnaire circulated among 
100 famous stars indicates that they 
do not go to the movies more than 
once a week. It’s too much like work. 


Estelle Taylor will prima donna for 
Earl Carroll in his next Vanities if 
he’ll plunk down 2,000 iron men a 
week instead of the $1,750 he offered 
her. Incidentally, Barbara _ Stan- 
wyck’s announced retirement from 
the films after a short and meteoric 
career could be staved off with a new 
contract at $50,000 per picture, ’tis 
rumored. 


Jackie Cooper, the reel life “Skippy,” 
appears as “O’Shaughnessy’s Boy” in 
his first starring picture for MGM. 
Robert Coogan, brother of Jackie Coo- 
gan, has won a contract with Para- 
mount as a result of his work in 
“Skippy,” though personally we 
thought he showed too much self- 
consciousness and visible evidence of 
elbow prompting at times. Sam Mintz, 
heretofore an obscure gag writer with 
Paramount, is responsible for most of 
the entertaining dialogue of “Skippy.” 
We might also mention that the two 
writers responsible for the success of 
Warner Brothers’ “Public Enemy,” 





(1) Heroine, (2) hero, (3) soul kiss, 
(4) and (5) detectives, (6) the dirty low down cur. 


* The Pathfinder 


“Smart Money” and, perhaps, “The 
Blind Spot” that stars Dorothy Mac. 
kaill and James Cagney, are Kubec 
Glasmon and John Bright. They ay» 
being overworked whereas producers 
went to the other extreme by payin: 
Wodehouse more than 100,000 smack. 
ers for doing nothing. 


Clara Bow’s release is “The Pin; 
Slip,” by Paramount. Peggy Shannon 
who took Clara’s place is really Pec. 
Price. However, Sylvia Sidney 1.0\ 
has No. 1 dressing room at the Par,- 
mount studios formerly occupied |), 
“—— 


There is an oily rumor going arrow), 
that a film will biographize John | 
Rockefeller sr. and that George Ar!|i, 
who does not look unlike the John | 
of years back, will play the leadi 
role. They might title it, “Glorifying 
the American Dime.” 


Oo 


DRY HUMOR 

In making the movie, “Sundown Tra 
according to the Washington Herald, | 
company on location watched storm clouds 
gather while the temperature stood at 12) 
One of the members turned to an old in 
habitant, saying: “Well, I guess you’! 
welcome a rainstorm down here.” 

“Yas.” drawled the old-timer. “I’m 
thinking so much of myself. It’s my bo 
You know, I’ve seen rain.” 








Latest Fashions 





7261—A becoming style for the larger woma: 
slender hips, designed for 38, 40, 42, 44, 46. 48 
52 and 54 inches bust measure. A 46 inch g 
requires 44% yards of 39 inch material, together w:'! 
2 yards of lace edging and '4 yard all over la 4 
inches wide for trimming. 

715@—A dainty house or morning frock designed 
for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 
inch design requires 3'5 yards of 29 inch mat: 

7096—A, stylish daytime dress for girls 14. 16 
and 20 years of age. A 16 year design requir¢ 
yards of 39 inch material and 4% yard of contra 
material, cut crosswise. 


7279—A pretty frock for girls 6, 8. 10 and 12 
of age. An 8 year design, with short sleeve 
one material, requires 245 yards, 35 inches 
For contrasting material, 9, yard is required 
long sleeves, 2°, yards. 


7180—A neat morning or porch frock designed for 
small (34-36). medium (38-40), large (42-44) 
extra large (46-48) bust measure. A medium 
requires 334 yards of 35 inch material and 
of contrasting material. 


6534—A simple frock for tiny misses 1, 2, 3. 4 | 
5 years of age. A 3 year design requires 1°, yard 
of 32 inch material. For yoke and sleeve band 
contrasting material, 45 yard is required 


6814—A popular suit for the small boy 2, 3. 4 
years of age. A 3 year design requires 1°4 yard 
35 inch material. 

7057—A charming frock for misses 16, 18 and 
years of age. An 18 year design with sleeve 
quires 314 yards of 39 inch material—without 
3 yards. e belt of ribbon requires 112 yard 


7031—A simple morning frock designed for 34 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 
design, with short sleeves, requires 334 yards 

inch material—with long sleeves, 4', yards. 


7268—A dainty frock for little girls 6 months 
3 and 4 years of age. A 3 year design requir: 
yards of 39 inch material, two yards of lace 
and 1% yard of bias binding, 142 inches wide 


7257—A_ distinctive model, designed for 34, 36 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch de 
requires 25, yards of 39 inch material for 
sleeve and yoke portions and for the upper re 
and 234 yards for the under revers, skirt portior 
belt. The vestee requires ', yard. 

6939—A smart model for daytime or after 
wear, designed for 34, 36, 38. 40 and 42 inche 
measure. A 38 inchc design requires 5°, yard 
39 inch material and '2 yard of contrasting mat 
18 inches wde. 


7106—A popular ensemble costume for girls 8 
12 and 14 years of age. A 12 year design requir 
yards of one material, 35 inches wide, or 27, 
of striped material and 115 yards of plain mat 
If jacket is lined, 112 yards, 35 inches wide 
required. 


6989—An attractive school or play costume 
girls 2, 3, 4 and 5 years of age. A 4 year 4 
of one material, with short sleeves, requiré : 
ards, 35 inches wide—with long sleeves, 27. y3'° 
or contrasting material, ', yard, 35 imches ¥%'* 
cut crosswise, is required 
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THE 


A GOOD SCRAP 
[ LOUISIANA, where the people 





like red pepper and political bat- 

tles, a pretty little scrap broke out 
between Governor Huey Long and Sen- 
ator Edwin S. Broussard. Since Gov- 
ernor Long rose like a political Na- 
poleon in the state, crushing all oppo- 
sition and domi- 
nating the whole 
works, most of the 
other political 
forces have either 
surrendered or 
joined him. With 
his colleague, 
former Senator 
Ransdell, smashed 
and political 
wreckage lying all 
around him every- 
body wondered 
what the little 
French named senator was going to 
do. He showed them. He fired a 
broadside at the Louisiana Mussolini. 
He declared that when Long filed his 
credentials of election with the United 
States Senate last March he forfeited 
his right to serve as governor. He 
continued: “Senator Long not only 
wants to hold the governorship but he 
is now conspiring to elect a state ticket 
that will, if elected, be controlled by 
him by wire from Washington.” There 
was much more, all in deadly opposi- 
lion, but the young governor-senator 
hardly bothered to reply. He merely 
remarked that “if it hadn’t been for 
Huey Long, Edward Broussard would 
not be in the United States Senate 
today.” 


Long 


THE WOMEN DECIDE 


Neither Governor Roosevelt, former 
Governor Smith nor Owen Young, all 
of New York, will do as the Democra- 
tic nominee. Such was the conclusion 
reached by the National Women’s 
Democratic Law Enforcement League. 
These possible candidates were re- 
jected because they are not dry 
enough, and by the same method of 
measurement William G. McAdoo of 
California received the women’s en- 
dorsement. The ladies called for a 
leadership to break “the dominance 
of Tammany Hall and the grip of Ras- 
kob.”. Owen Young was counted out 
because he would not define his po- 
sition. “I am not and have never been 
in polities and have no thought of en- 
tering that field,” he told them. Since 
his views on prohibition were sought 





POLITICAL ARENA 





on the assumption that he was a can- 
didate he refused to state them. He 
feared to have such statements “in- 
terpreted as a mere coy attitude to in- 
duce a political following.” 


CERMAK TELLS ’EM 

Mayor Anton Cermak of Chicago is 
a frank, plain-spoken man. After go- 
ing to New York to see a prize fight he 
had a talk with all the Democratic po- 
litical leaders, and then in the simplest 
manner in the world told not only 
what they had said but what he 
thought about them. Roosevelt, he re- 
ported, “is wet enough to be accept- 
able to our wet party in the West.” 
As for “Al” Smith, he said that this 
former candidate is not contemplating 
seeking another nomination, and he 
added that there is no conflict be- 
tween him and Governor Roosevelt. 
Cermak asserted that at the conven- 
tion a wet plank would be adopted 
first and the candidate selected after- 
ward. Just after the mayor’s visit, 
Smith and Roosevelt met at a Demo- 
cratic luncheon on Long Island and 
a warm cordiality appeared to exist 
between them. 


MOSES WOULD RETALIATE 

Those Western Progressive Repub- 
licans who are supposed to be plan- 
ning to scalp Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire, a regular, by voting 
against him for president pro tem- 
pore of the Senate now know what 
to expect. Moses, who is familiar with 
the wilderness of politics, served no- 
tice that if they defeated him and 
elected a Democrat he would retaliate 
by voting for Democratic chairmen of 
certain important committees now 
headed by these same Progressives. 
And since Republicans have a ma- 
jority of only one in the Senate of the 
72nd Congress it is easy for a “single 
vote cast through pique, resentment 
or even pure cussedness,” as the Sen- 
ator expressed it, to overturn every- 
thing. He issued his warning through 
an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Those who have seen the out- 
thrust chin of Moses in debate have 
no doubt that he would do what he 


threatens. He has fought the Pro- 
gressives. He called them “sons of 
the wild jackasses.” He especially 


stirred up the hostility of Senator Nye 
of North Dakota by publishing the full 
expense account of his campaign 
funds committee. 


| Both Only .. 
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1931 ATLAS 


WITH COMPLETE 1930 CENSUS FIGURES 


hiner $2.70 


Pathfinder 
This isn’t one of those 


little gift atlases 
which nobody wants 
but is the genuine new 
edition, got out by 
liammond & Co., with 
all the latest changes. 
The book is bound in 
fine cloth and is 10 
by 12% inches in size, 








with 180 pages of 
maps and geographi- 
cal information, = in- 
cluding list of 40,000 
places, with popula- 
tion, etc. Renew your 
Pathfinder subscrip- 
tion, or have the paper sent a year to 
some worthy friend—and get this wonder- 
ful new atlas, delivered at our expense, all 
for only $2.75. 
— — — You Can Use This Coupon — — — 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C, 

Yes sir, | want that wonderful New Peerless 
Atlas of the World which you are offering for 
only $2.75 with Pathfinder a year. I enclose 
the $2.75, and I thank you in advance for 
letting me ip on this bargain, 


St. or R. F. D. 


ee ae StRGO 2c cccce 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


GET THIS BIG PAVING 
BUSINESS FREE 


Turn Spare Hours into Money 


Add to $50.00 weekly to your regular in- 
come. our representative im your locality 
for a big men’s wear business. Take orders 
at cut-rate prices for shirts, underwear, tics 
and hosiery. Guaranteed quality. Newest 

Old reliable firm © Wry. every- 
needed absolutely FREE. Tite 


Dept. 831, 
Chicago, MM. 


styles. 
thing 


CARTER WELCH, Mer.. 








227 W. Van Buren St. 
Write for Free Guide Book, 
A | | NTS “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 
and Record of Invention 
Blank. Send model or sketch and Spocension of 
your invention for our Free Opinion whether 
it comes within Patent Office Rules. EASY PAYMENTS. 
werer J. EVANS & CO.. 850 Went, Washington. B. c. 





As one of the oldest patent firms 
in America we give inventors at 
lowest consistent charge, a serv- 
ice noted for results, evidenced 


well known Patents z extraordinary value. Peake 
Potent Sense free. LACEY & LACEY, 635 F St., N. 
Established ieee 


Dept. Deets 7. Ww. Washington, D. C. 





err ere eee e errr eee eee rere 





Like finding money © 


informed and cheered up—and you have a couple of friends who you know P .. want it. 

the $2 to us and we will send the paper a year—52 wonderful issues. 

to yourself, for your trouble. 
MAMES 


Thanks in advance. 
ST. of R. F. OD. 


Write the three addresses below. 


9608090 8 


ou 8 The Pathfinder every week-—to keep you 
Just collect $1 apiece from them. remit 


each one better than the last—to each of them—and also a year 


Address, THE PATHFINDER, Washington. D. C. 
TOWN STATE 
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Junewed—Do you ever read 
in bed? 

Oldwed—Not now. I often 
lie awake listening to a lecture, 
though. 





Pish—We’ll miss Smith when 
he moves. 

Tish—Yes, he has the only 
lawn mower in the neighbor- 
hood that’s any good. 


Zourtney—After selling ap- 
ples all winter Bamboozle fi- 
nally got a job as lifeguard. 

Zinchell—Still among the 
pippins, eh? 


Crummet—Mrs. Pajam says 
she gets all her cooking rec- 
ipes from the radio. 

Swaffer—That explains it! 
Everything I ever ate at her 
house tasted of static. 


Mother—You naughty girl, 
tuth, to pick up your food that 
way. I ought to send you away 
to some boarding school to 
learn manners. 

Ruth—Why, Mother, can’t I 
learn them at home? 


Boss—On your way to Smith 
& Co., you will pass a baseball 
park. 

Office Boy—Oh! 

Boss—Yes, and be sure you 
pass it. 


Farmer Bill—I see you’ve 
reduced the fine for speeding 
from $10 to 35. 

Country Judge—Yes, the au- 
toists were beginning to slow 
up. 








Topkick—How’s the passen- 
ger flight business, Buddy? 

Sidebottom—Rotten. I haven’t 
banked anything but turns for 
three months. 


Tourist—How is your apple 
crop this year? 

Farmer Brown—Fine! The 
highway past my orchard is 
closed. 


Lougumia—I thought you 
said Hortense married a man 
who would make a model hus- 
band. Now she is getting a 
divorce. 

Pudinga—Well, he turned out 
to be a sport model, 











Bunk—I serenaded my girl 
last night and she threw me a 
flower. 

Comb — With a kiss, I 
suppose? 

Bunk—No, with a flower pot. 


Lecturer — Three thousand 
four hundred and 26 elephants 
were needed last year to make 
billiard balls. Now are there 
any questions? 

Heckler—Yes. How did they 
train the beasts to do such 
delicate work? 


Reno Lady—I want to get a 
marriage license. 

Clerk—You’ll have to show 
your divorce decree. 

Reno Lady—But I haven’t 
ever been married. 

Clerk—Sorry then, Madam, 
but no one but residents can 
get licenses here. 


Suitor—Sir, I would like to 
marry your daughter. 

Old Man—No, young fellow, 
you are too young—you are 
scarcely 20 and she is 28. Wait 
10 years, then you will be 30— 
and my daughter will still be 
28. 





Pepperell—Does your wife 
ever change her mind? 

Salterini—No, she still uses 
the same old one. 





Her Father—So you want to 
marry my daughter, eh? Well, 
my answer depends upon your 
financial position. 

Suitor—What a coincidence 
—my financial position depends 
upon your answer! 


Inspector—Hold on, young 
lady, what have you to declare? 

Sweetness—Oh, Mr. Inspec- 
tor, I declare you’re handsomer 
than any man [ saw during my 
two months stay in Europe. 

Inspector (blushing )—Er, ah, 
hurry up, Madam, move along 
and give someone else a chance. 





Miss Thumper—That old 
gentleman cried when I played 
the nocturne. He said it re- 
minded him of his past life. 
Is he a great player? 

Mr. Chumper—No; he used to 
be a piano tuner. 


LUCID INTERVALS 


Patron—This portrait of my 
wife which you have made is 
not natural, 

Painter—Why, sir, I consider 
it one of the best in oil I have 
ever done. 

Patron — Ah, that’s’. the 
trouble—you should have used 
vinegar. 


Newcomer—What kind of 
meals do you serve your board- 
ers here? 

Landlady — Oh, _ excellent. 
Only this morning one of our 
boarders gave thanks at my 
table. He said, “Good Lord, 
prunes again!” 


Mr. Boodle—I have to leave 
town, dear. Now when the 
cash I have just given you is 
all gone all you have to do is 
go to the bank and draw out 
more. 

Mrs. Boodle—Yes, dear—what 
time does the bank close today? 


Sillables—Did you hear my 
daughter playing the piano last 
night? 

Penultima — Yeah—I__ihad 
trouble getting my ‘windows 
closed. 





Shankweiler — Why is that 
man swallowing those pins? 

Fatmuller — That’s a Scotch 
sword-swallower practicing econ- 
omy. 


“Beg pardon, sir. Could you 
tell me how far it is to the post 
office?” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed 
Prof. Matteossian. “I can’t tell 
you, sir. But if you are in- 
terested in knowing, I can tell 
you exactly how far it is to 
Sirius, the dog star.” 


Marchesi—Why is the city 
council in special meeting? 

Parchesi—They discovered 
that the streets had been torn 
up only six times apiece on the 
average during the last year 
and they are trying to find a 
few more reasons for tearing 
them up. 


Officer — Young lady, [’m 
afraid [ll have to run you in. 

Lady—Oh, never mind officer. 
I can get home by myself all 
right. 








Tish—Why_ did 


Henrietta 


stop going with that young ye 
erinarian? 

Tush—Just before he pro- 
posed to her he opened her 
mouth to look at her teeth 





Wetmore—I don’t see why I 
have to explain about my breath 
every time I come home. 

The Mrs.—When we vere 
married didn’t I warn you you'd 
have to account for every scent? 


Ocker—Is Muriel the kind of 
girl who encourages a man t) 
make love to her? 

Bocker—Judge for yourself 
Last time I called on her she 
kept wondering how it would 
feel to have a mustache on her 
face. 


Tired Worker—Boss, is yo’ 


gott a colored man on yo’ book 
named Simpson? 
Boss—Yes. What about it? 


Tired Worker — Nothin’ 
only Ah’s de man, and Ah just 
thought yo’ might had it down 
Sampson. 


Salesman—A piano, Madam’ 
Now, here’s a grand piano 

Mrs. Newrich—No, just grani 
is not enough; let me see 4 
magnificent piano! 


Miss Fitts—They tell m 
Doctor, that you are a pert: 
ladykiller. 

Dr. Killyum—Oh, no—no! 
assure you, I make no distin 
tion between the sexes 


Marge—When we are mar! 
I will share all your troub 
and sorrows. 

George—I have none! 

Marge—I said when we ! 
married. 





“IT should love to have ¢0! 
on a vacation to the count! 
this summer, but only one t!'ns 
stopped me.” 

“Your husband didn’t wan! 
you to go, I suppose?” 
“That’s just the trouble. He 


did.” 


Clara—What are you think- 
ing of? 

Rudy—Nothing. 

Clara—Oh, do take your min 
off yourself. 
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AGENTS _ es 
.GENTS—Make a Dollar an Hour. Sell Ry a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks — eS 


‘ensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. 

Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

SELL PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS. Names em- 
possed in gold. Lowest prices, highest commis- 
sion. Samples free. Also box assortments. X. Dun- 

var Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


AMERICA’S TASTIEST CONFECTION: Chocolate 
Orange Peel. Sample package 25 cents. Fresh 
daily. Distributors wanted. Onatro Co., 180 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago. 


SELL “NITE-EZE” SHIELD-REFLECTORS for auto- 
mobile headlights. Every motorist a _—. Big 
seller. Liberal proposition. Nite-Eze Co., Lancaster, 

Penna. 

CALIFORNIA PERFUMED BEADS, selling like Hot 

Cakes. Agents coining money Cetaies free. 
O. 2328W Pico. Los A’ f. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold. 
rented and exchanged. Bargain catalog free. 
(Courses Moun 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE _ 


CROPS EVERY YEAR. Famous district. Hay. 
grain, fruit. Excellent water and climate. 


acres $11,000. P. P. Johnson, Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where } doggies, particulars free. Real Estate Sales- 
man Co.. Dept. 15. Lincoln. Nebr. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Developing any size roll 
5 cents; prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7 inch en- 
largement 20 cents. Send for Special ,. a List. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 

Roanoke, Virginia. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PRINTS, 25c silver. 
Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, Dept. 5. 

Waterloo, Iowa 

HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


WOMEN INTERESTED EARNING MONEY, HOME, 
spare hours. Write for information. Enclose stamp. 
Eller_Co., P-296 Broadway, New_ York. 
ae ___HELP WANTED—MALE, FEMALE a 
WOMEN TO SEW: Material prepaid to your home. 
Plain sewing. No canvassing. Send stamped en- 
velope for prices we pay. Universal Co., Desk 3, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE $20 PER 100 Stamping names on Keychecks. 
Samples and instructions, 25c. Ceytag Co., 
Cohoes 


























INSTRUCTION 


WANTED, Men-Women, 18-50, qualify for Govern- 

ment Positions, Range, $105-$250 month. 
Steady. Paid vacations. Common education. Thou- 
sands appointed yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 
260, St. Louis, Mo 


U. S. GOVERNMENT STEADY JOBS. $105-$250 
Month. Men-women, 18-50. Sample coaching 
free. Write today. Pranklin Institute, Dept. H24, 
Rochester, N. : 

INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, unpatented. If 
you have an idea for sale, write, Hartley, Box 928, 
Bangor, Maine. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Pisher Mig. Co., 168 Enright. 
$_Louis, Mo., 
: MEDICAL 
EPILEPSY CURABLE? 





Detroit lady finds complete 
relief for husband. Specialists, home-abroad failed. 
Nothing to sell. letters answered. Mrs. Geo. 
Petrone Ast. 47, 6900 LaFayette Blvd, West. 
Detroi ic 


IP YOU SEEK HEALTH, freedom from 
send for “How To Be Well.”” Only $1. 
back if ae George H. Cole, Tower 

Syrac use ° 


HOME REMEDY Cured My Stomach Troubles. Eat. 
Sleep Well. Free information. Box 367, Owens- 
mouth, California 


PARALYSIS BOOK FREE. If paralyzed write United 
Co., 224 N. 10th St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


_OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


EMSTITCHING AND PICOTING ATTACHMENT. 
"6 laranteed. Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 
s0e. or sent C. O. D. Circulars free. LaPlesh 
utchin .. D85. alia. Mo 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 
Coins. Keep All old money, it may be very valuable. 
Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin Value Book. 
4x6 . ro¥— Cash Prices. 25 years in L me 


Mar 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 
UNPATENTED IDEAS Can Be Sold. 
and help you make the sale. 
‘Copyrighted.) Write W. T. Greene, 91 
Bide _ Washington. D. 

_ PERSONAL | Re af Sa 
WHAT DOES YOUR HANDWRITING INDICATE? 
onwate reading ot Refunded if dissatisfied. 
<tavhologist. _2300PF Lawrence, Toledo, Obie, 





I tell you how 
iculars. 
Barrister 


WRITERS SERVICE 
COMPOSERS—VERSE ¢ OR MUSIC. Brilliant - 
nity. Write at once. VanBuren, 2474 M 
Bldg Chicago 











ODD SHORTS 


Forty monkeys, tired of being goats in 
trachoma experiments in the Montgomery 
Ward Memorial Dental and Medical School 
building at Northwestern university, in 
Chicago, escaped from their cages which 
one monkey unlatched and proceeded to 
roam about the 18 story building. Build- 
ing detectives and firemen were unable 
to- capture the animals as they were too 
agile and would always be at least two 
jumps ahead of their pursuers. But 40 
students of the university proved their 
agility by capturing the monkeys and they 
(the monkeys) were returned to their 
cages. 


The board of freeholders of Mercer 
county, N. J.. wherein lies Trenton, offer- 
ed 50 cents for each authentic pair of 
woodchuck ears and one man responded 
with 354 choice pairs, for which the board 
paid him $177. That was plenty ears, 
thought the board, but another obliging 
native offered 183 pairs of ears which he 
claimed were even more authentic than 
the first. So the board withdrew its offer 





Sometimes when a fellow needs a friend 
he should pick an enemy. Witness the 
case of George Klotz, 36, of Toledo, who 
two years ago lost his power of speech in 
a railroad accident. The other day dur- 
ing a controversy Klotz was hit on the 
head and knocked unconscious. When he 
came to he found he could talk as well 
as ever. 


Stony Brook, N. Y., experienced its first 
robbery in 79 years. The constable, J. D. 
Kerwin, suffered a nervous breakdown as 
a result. He was preparing to retire from 
office with a clean record when the das- 
tardly deed was committed. 


Wilfred O'Keefe, of Jersey City, was 
driving through Fitchburg, Mass., and 
when he stopped his auto and got out a 
cop thought he saw O’Keefe staggering 
under the influence of something or other. 
So the cop escorted him to the police 
station where the out-of-towner proved to 
the judge’s satisfaction that the cause of 
his unsteady gait was a pair of shoes 
which were not mates, one with a high 
heel and the other with a low—made nec- 
essary by a big corn on one foot. 


———--———_- ~~ 


HEEZA MARRIED MAN SAYS 
Most women want to be fair but prefer 
to get that way by using peroxide. 
The only thing that out-squeaks a cheap 
radio is the front door when you try to 
sneak in at two a. m. 


The honeymoon is over when she quits 
dropping her eyes and starts raising her 
voice. 

A wife never argues with her husband. 
She just disputes his word. 


Writing wonderful love letters makes 
an impression on her before marriage but 
writing wonderful checks afterwards is 
what it takes to keep her impressed. 





Elias Corncrib tells us confidentially 
that he would “hate to be laid away in one 
of them new fangled moratoriums.” 








SONGWRITERS—Read ‘‘Song uirements of Talk- 
ing Pictures, Radio and Records,’’ an explanatory 
instructive book Sent Free to aspiring writers of 
words for songs. We compose, orange music and 
secure copyrights. Write today. 
ciates, 1674 Broadway. New York. 


WRITERS—We pay hundreds of dollars cash for 

plots built with Plot-Genie. Sample. information 
free Gagnon Company, Dept. 43, 1008 W. Sixth, 
Los Ange'es. 


Newcomer Asso- 










































































































Vacation 


MONEY 


You too can enjoy a glorious vacation 
of relaxation, recreation, travel and ex- 
perience. Yours can be a summer of hap- 
piness if you start now to lay your plans 
and build up your vacation fund. You 
need not look any further for a desirable 
and most profitable way of earning the 
money you want. 

Our plan has helped countless hundreds 
make extra money for their vacation ex- 
penses, as well as for other needs. It is 





Simple, dignified and interesting. Those 
who have adopted our plan write “your 
pian is ideal’ and “there is no better way 
of making extra money.” Only a little 
of your spare time is required to look 


after renewal subscriptions to The Path- 
finder in your community and to take 
new subscription orders. We furnish 
everything. No investment is required 
except a postage stamp to ask for further 
particulars. 


-—— oe oe Use This Coupon — — — — — — 


FTTBSCRIPTION MANAGER. 
The Pathfinder Publishing Co.. 
Washington. D. C 


Please tell me how I can earn some ext 
tion money in my spare time 


Name 


Address 


City mdash wr aac -o28e - State 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Ay BIG $@50 
IX Magazines 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman's World 9 Country Home 
2 Successful Farming 10 Poultry Success 
4 Household Magazine 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
5 Good Stories 12 Amer. Poultry Jol. 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 13 Illustrated Mechanics 
7 Home Circle 14 Needlecraft, 2 years 
8 Farm Journal 15 Home Friend 
X The Pathfinder 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
ond K-- the corresponding numbers in the order 
an elow. 


The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — —— 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. J. 


For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full yea: 


1/2/4/5'6'7/8/9' 10 11/12/13] 14) 15 











Name 





The BEST Opportunity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent 
The Pathfinder and The Instructor (formerly Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans) at every teachers’ 
institute or summer school to be held during 1931. 
Much of the best territory still unassigned. .Many 
can make good money working for Pathfinder and 
its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 
Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving full 
particulars and territory desired. We furnish com- 
plete ent’s outfit; give exclusive agent’s privileges, 
not only for The Pathfinder, but also foor The In- 

structor, the most popular teacher's magazine 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


When you find some article in the Path- 
finder which you would like to send to a 
friend, remember you can go to any of 
the 89,000 newsstands and buy an extra 
copy of that issue—in the “Newsstand 
Edition”—for only a nickel. 












C We Will Pay 


eLININIY! 


Just for a 
Baby's Name 


COSTS NOTHING TO WIN 


Nothing to Buy = Nothing to Sell— No Puzzles, ‘Lucky 
; Numbers” or “Guessing Contests” to Win This Cash Prize 


| JUST SUGGEST A BABY’S NAME 


Here’s an amazing opportunity to win a big cash prize for just a moment’s 
time. Simply send us a name for this happy baby—either a boy’s or a girl's 
name—a name that you think would sound nice in a Magazine advertise- 
ment. We have chosen this baby’s picture to use in advertising for our 
new Baby Soap. We must have an attractive name to feature wherever this 
picture is shown in advertising . . We are going to pay a big cash prize 
just for a winning name. Think of a name—send it to us TODAY! Win 
$500.00 cash and qualify for an opportunity to win further prizes of $2,600.00 
or Buick 8 Cylinder Sedan and $1,100.00 Cash for promptness in the simple 
way we show you. See rules below. 


YOU CAN’T LOSE 


Nothing to lose—costs nothing to win. Nothing to buy or sell to get the 
cash prize for naming the baby. It is easy to think of a name. Some name 
that may flash into your mind this very instant may win the prize. It doesn’t 
have to be a fancy name—maybe the name of your own or a frie nd’s baby 
would be the very one we want. Just some simple name such as “Baby Jim” 

or ““Mary Anne”’ may be chosen as the prize winner. Don't let this oppor- 
tunity slip through your fingers. Think of a name NOW—send it TODAY. 








































This huge prize is Extra and in addition to the cash prize for the Baby’s 
name. No wonder we say that here is your opportunity to win a fortune. Think 
of it! $2,600.00 all cash or a big Buick 8 Cylinder Sedan and $1,100.00 in cash 
besides—all coming to you at once! Many work a lifetime without ever getting 
together such a magnificent sum. Hundreds of prizes—over $4,300.00 in cash 


will be given in this huge prize distribution. Some yet 


waieemes person is going to win a fortune—why not 
ou? You have just as good a chance as anyone. 
jvery single person who takes an active part will be 
rewarded in cash. Just send a name suggestion to 
qualify for this opportunity of a lifetime—nothing 
ance For more to do to qualify. But act at once—remember 
tat IN E S S $1,100.00 Extra | is given winner for promptness. 
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to buy anything or sell anything to win the Name 

Prize. Just send the first name you think of—it may 

be a winner—it has just as good a chance as any. 
But do it NOW! Rush letter with name suggestion 
or send coupon at once. | will answer at once giving 
you all the details and telling you just how you 
stand in points for the distribution of $4,300.00 
cash prizes. Here may be the means of making you 
financially independent for life. 


TED ADAMS, Manager 
906 Sycamore St., Dept. 1005-HH Cincinnati, O. 
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Guwe Me a 


This smiling baby’s face is to be featured in 
all our advertising for our new Baby Soap. 
For a fitting name for this baby we will 
pay $500.00. Name may be for either boy 

or girl. Send name today. Win $500.00 cash! 








AMe 


Picture and Name to be 


Used in 
Advertising 








JUST SENDING A NAME QUALIFIES YOU FOR OPPORTUNITY TO 


im $9.600°29 Cash 


or Buick 8 Cyl. Sedan and d §1, 100 Cash. 


NAMING CONTEST RULES 


Contest open to everyone except employees of our 
company. Only one name may be submitted. Sending 
more than one name will cause all names sent by you 
to be thrown out. Prize of $500.00 will be awarded to 
one name of all those submitted. In case of duplicate 
winning names, duplicate prizes will be given. Contes‘ 
closes midnight December 25th, 1931. Every person 
sending name qualifies for opportunity to win $2,600.00 
or Buick 8 Sedan and $1,100.00 cash for promptness 
Use the coupon or write letter for all details. 






















TED ADAMS, Manager 
906 Sycamore Street, Dept. 1005-HH Cincinnati, Ohio 
' My suggestion for the Baby’s Name is: 


My Name........... ee wamee ee avsées 
BND. 0.6 bc céccccccccccnssscéinvess reer eT eee 
ST ns iatabieet tesa: <i budeendees ° 


I am interested in winning $2,600.00. Rush me 2'! 
information and tell me how I stand. 
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